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UN Special Conference Will Discuss Many Immensely Vital Subjects 


Resources’ Conservation and Use 


Theme of Parley Starting Next Week 


By Cart N. GIBBONEY 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


U. §, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ry. 

ie UNITED NATIONS Scientific 
Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources, authorized by 
decisions of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, will be 
held at the Interim Headquarters of the 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York, 
in the period from August 17 to Septem- 
ber 6. 


Purpose of the Conference 


THE CONFERENCE is to be devoted to 
an exchange of ideas and experience on 
the techniques of resource conservation 
and utilization, their economic costs and 
benefits, and their inter-relations. The 
conference will have no policy-making 
responsibilities; it will not bind govern- 
ments, nor will it formulate recommen- 
dations to them. 

Individuals who have been invited to 
contribute papers to the conference in- 
clude scientists, engineers, resource tech- 
nicians, economists, and other experts. 
They have been selected on as wide a 
geographic basis as possible with the ad- 
vice of the Preparatory Committee and 
the Member Governments. 

The conference will afford an excellent 
opportunity for the study of Point Four, 
embodied in President Truman’s inau- 
gural address, in which he said, “We must 
embark on a bold new program for mak- 
ing the benefits of our scientific advances 
and industrial progress available for the 
improvement and growth of underdevel- 
oped areas.” 

The urgent need for such a conference 
on a world basis has long been felt by 
governmental, agricultural, business, and 
professional leaders. President Roose- 
velt was actively interested in bringing 
about an opportunity for the exchange of 
viewpoints by economists and physical 
Scientists on the conservation and use 
of resources. President Truman has 
been equally concerned about these vital 
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matters. In September 1946 he asked 
Warren Austin, the United States Dele- 
gate to the United Nations, to propose to 
the Economic and Social Council that 
the Council sponsor such a world con- 
ference and to suggest that the confer- 
ence be held in the United States. Sub- 
sequently, the Council decided to call a 
United Nations Conference on the Con- 
servation and Utilization of Resources. 
In February 1948 the Council reviewed 
the Secretary-General’s preparatory 
work and instructed him to proceed with 
the plans for the conference. A Prepara- 
tory Committee of experts from various 
nations was appointed by the Secretary- 
General to draw up a detailed agenda. 

President Truman asked Secretary of 
the Interior Krug to set up and give di- 
rection to a technical committee of U. S. 
Government personnel to assist the rep- 
resentatives of the UN Preparatory Com- 
mittee in its work. He also asked Mr. 
Krug to form an advisory committee of 
private individuals from scientific, edu- 
cational, industrial, and labor groups. 

This committee, made up of technical 
and scientific personnel from many 
agencies of Government, developed a de- 
tailed proposal for the agenda of the 
conference, including specific proposals 
as to resource fields to be covered, such 
as agriculture, water, minerals, and the 
like, and the papers to be presented. The 
report of this committee, which repre- 
sented several months of intensive work 
on the part of Government experts, was 
reviewed by the advisory committee of 
private experts before it was submitted 
to the UN Preparatory Committee. 

In addition to the suggestions made 
by the U. S. committee, the Preparatory 
Committee received suggestions from 
Many governments and private individ- 
uals throughout the world. The agenda 
developed by the UN Preparatory Com- 
mittee was released by the Department 
of Economic Affairs of the UN Secretariat 
in March of this year. The agenda in- 
cludes more than 75 major topics on 
which several hundred experts from 52 
countries have been asked to prepare 
papers which will become the basis of 
discussion at the various sessions. 

The method of operation of the confer- 
ence provides for the widest possible op- 


portunity for discussion on the part of 
those who will attend. In order to make 
this possible, arrangements have been 
made to publish, before the conference, 
the various papers that are being pre- 
pared by experts around the world. For 
the most part, papers will not be read in 
the sessions, which will be devoted largely 
to discussion of the points of view ex- 
pressed in the papers. This will not only 
permit much broader coverage of the 
problem but will make the sessions more 
interesting and more valuable to those 
who will participate. The proceedings 
of the conference, when published, will 
undoubtedly contribute greatly to the 
wise use of the world’s resources for the 
benefit of mankind in the years to come. 
The papers and proceedings of the con- 
ference will be published in several lan- 
guages. 


The General Sessions 


THE OPENING SESSIONS will lay the 
foundation for the whole conference, the 
theme of which will be world resources 
and human welfare. The following gen- 
eral sessions will consider the world re- 
source situation, the consequence of past 
waste and misuse of resources, and the 
increasing pressure resulting from in- 
creased population and mounting per 
capita consumption of resources. In par- 
ticular, there will be a world review of 
food, forest, mineral, and energy re- 
sources the shortages of which are con- 
sidered critical when viewed from the 
standpoint of world requirements. 

The interdependence of resources, in 
use and conservation, such as soil and 
forest conservation and the protection 
of water supplies for power, irrigation, 
and domestic purposes, will be under con- 
sideration. The economics of competitive 
fuels and the advantages of different 
fuels for different purposes will be studied 
against the background of world reserves 
of such fuels as oil and gas. The impor- 
tance of metals in obtaining higher levels 
of living will be weighed. The develop- 
ment of new resources through applica- 
tion of technology in the production of 
food and industrial raw materials is an- 
other important broad subject that is 
included. Methods of appraising the 





volume and availability of resources and 
the development of statistical tools for 
expressing such measurements constitute 
another important topic. Conservation 
programs will be studied from the stand- 
point of cost and returns from a practical 
standpoint. Consideration also will be 
given to conservation and _ utilization 
practices for small-scale developments 
that can be carried out in relatively iso- 
lated areas. 

Resource techniques of special interest 
to underdeveloped countries will be espe- 
cially emphasized during 2 days of the 
conference program. Industrialization 
plans will be considered in relation to 
resource availability, transportation, and 
markets. Education, training, and public 
health techniques essential to industrial- 
ization will be studied. Experiences in 
the integrated development of a river 
basin will be exchanged by individuals 
who have had direct responsibilities in 
such developments in several different 
countries. 

In the sectional meetings resources 
will be divided under six general head- 
ings: Mineral Resources; Fuel and En- 
ergy; Water; Forests; Land Resources; 
Wildlife, Fish, and Marine Resources. 
Opportunity is provided for experts in 
related fields to consider jointly related 
problems in these specialized sessions. 


Mineral Resources 


THE ATTAINMENT of higher levels of 
living for the peoples of the world is gen- 
erally associated with the necessity of 
providing ever-increasing quantities of 
machines and other metallic goods. The 
per capita consumption of minerals in 
the industrialized nations is very high 
compared with that in the underdevel- 
oped areas. Yet a great proportion of 
the world’s people live in the countries 
that are considered to be underdeveloped. 
In the specialized sessions dealing with 
mineral resources this problem will be 
foremost. Attempts will be made to esti- 
mate world supplies of some of the 
major minerals and to perfect the meth- 
ods of measuring the size of the world’s 
resources in minerals in terms of prob- 
able cost of development. 

Conservation in mining and milling, 
in order to prevent waste, and new proc- 
esses for the utilization of low-grade ores 
will be given thought. Conserving metal 
through better design of metal products 
and the re-use of metals will be studied. 
Loss of metal resources through corro- 
sion will be the subject of several papers. 
Possibilities of substituting metals of 
which world reserves are very high, for 
metals that are comparatively scarce, 
will also be weighed. 

The relation of the world reserves of 
inorganic fertilizers to world require- 
ments for increased food production will 
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be discussed. The problems of providing 
inorganic fertilizers to the agricultural 
areas of the world where they are most 
needed, within cost ranges that will make 
their use economically feasible, will also 
be given attention. 

The geographic factors that must be 
considered when a number of minerals 
are required to produce a desired prod- 
uct—such as the use of coal, iron, and 
limestone and the manufacture of steel— 
will be of particular interest to those 
who are involved in planning for indus- 
trialization in underdeveloped areas. 


Fuels and Energy 


MUCH INTEREST will undoubtedly be 
manifested in the subject of new tech- 
niques in oil and gas discovery and pro- 
duction. Conservation of oil and gas in 
new fields and secondary recovery of oil 
in old fields should also provide a valuable 
subject for discussion. A discussion of 
production of oil from shale and the 
possibility of synthetic fuel production 
is also included in the agenda. 

Individuals from many countries will 
be interested in considering the problems 
of extension of mechanization to under- 
ground coal mines and in the discussion 
of feasible economic limits in strip min- 
ing in view of new methods and equip- 
ment that have been developed. There 
will be an opportunity to weigh the sig- 
nificance and potential importance of 
underground gasification of coal and to 
consider the saving in labor and cost 
compared to conventional mining meth- 
ods. Attention will be given new tech- 
niques in the coke industries in connec- 
tion with the problem of reserves of coal 
suitable for coking purposes. 

The possibility of integrated systems 
for the distribution of electrical energy 
will prove a pertinent subject for already 
industrialized nations as well as under- 
developed countries. New developments 
in electrical-energy production from con- 
ventional sources of power as well as the 
possible use of tidal and wind power will 
be discussed. There will undoubtedly be 
a great deal of interest in the papers to 
be presented on questions of power use 
in mineral, agricultural, and industrial 
development. 


Water 


RECENT EXPERIENCE has indicated 
that water supply can be a limiting fac- 
tor in already developed areas besides be- 
ing a major problem in the development 
of many new areas. Consequently, much 
attention will be given to methods of 
collecting water data, their analysis and 
utilization, techniques of finding water, 
forecasting water yield, flood run-off, 
flood frequency, and power potential. 
Also, the possibilities of artificial pre- 
cipitation will be explored. The prob- 
lems of water pollution and the pos- 


sibility of using sea water as a source 
of supply are other factors that will be 
explored. 

There will be a symposium on the ¢o. 
ordination of plans for flood contro] 
navigation, domestic and industria} 
water supply, irrigation, power, fish ang 
wildlife protection, and watershed man. 
agement in the preparation of multi. 
purpose plans for river basins. Man. 
agement of watersheds through the con. 
trol of grazing forest and land-cultiya. 
tion practices and the control of ground 
water levels are matters that will un. 
doubtedly create lively interest. 

The latest developments and designs, 
construction and operation of major 
water-control structures, including dams, 
canals, locks, and desilting works, wij 
be reviewed. Flood control will be a 
topic to interest persons from many na- 
tions. Problems to be considered will in- 
clude costs and benefits as well as ques- 
tions of finance and administration, 
Special consideration will be given to 
inland waterways and their collateral 
effects on agricultural and industria] 
developments. 

Irrigation and drainage are common 
problems in nearly all countries and are 
basic to development of backward areas, 
The papers to be presented on these sub- 
jects will deal with the technical aspects 
of the problems, as well as the economic, 
financial, and administrative. 

The development of hydroelectric 
power offers, of course, one of the great- 
est possibilities in industrial develop- 
ment. This subject will be discussed 
along with the collateral benefits of such 
developments in the fields of recreation 
and the protection of fish and wildlife. 

There will also be a symposium dealing 
with the public policies involved in 
water-development programs; this will 
include the economics of costs and bene- 
fits in multi-purpose developments, pub- 
lic-law problems, and administrative 
organization. 


Forests 


DISCUSSION of modern techniques for 
estimating forest areas, the volume and 
type of timbers, the rate of growth and 
the effect of cutting, and the destruction 
of forests by fire and insects will provide 
much useful information to governments 
and private forest operators. One of the 
techniques to be accorded special at- 
tention will be improved methods of con- 
ducting air surveys and the interpreta- 
tion of forestry data from such surveys. 
Loss of forest reserves through fire, in- 
sects, and diseases is so great that there 
is sure to be wide interest in the discus- 
sions of effective control of these de- 
structive forces. 

Modern techniques of forest manage- 
ment will be considered both from the 
standpoint of providing essential mate- 

(Continued on p. 21) 
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Ceylen Association Wishes 
To Export Art Goods 


A United States market for high-quality 
art wares is sought by the Kandyan Art Asso- 
ciation in Ceylon. Goods available for ex- 
port include silver, copper, and brass trays, 
fancy boxes, flower vases, bowls on stands, 
table bells, cruet stands, forks and spoons, 
napkin rings, powder boxes, and key chains, 
in varied designs. 

Also produced are lacquerware articles, 
such as powder boxes, walking sticks, cur- 
tain rods, paper knives, penholder and writ- 
ing sets, paper weights, flower vases, fruit 
stands, inkstands, and stools; as well as many 
items curved of horn, wood, and ivory, suit- 
able for household and office use. 

The Association, which is a nonprofit, semi- 
Government organization supervised by a 
Ceylon Government official, states that each 
item is individually made and guaranteed, 
and that prices are moderate 

One copy of an illustrated catalog show- 
ing representative articles produced may be 
obtained on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. For com- 
plete information, including prices, commu- 
nications should be addressed to the Hon- 
orary Secretary, Kandyan Art Association, 
Kandy, Ceylon. 

A list of Ceylon manufacturers and ex- 
porters of curios and novelties is available, 
subject to a charge of $1 per list, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, or from 
any Department of Commerce Field Office. 


German-Owned Assets 
in Spain To Be Sold 


Proposals to purchase certain German- 
owned assets in Spain will be received by 
the Spanish Government, according to the 
American Embassy in Madrid. A list of the 
firms involved, with a brief description of 
each, follows: 

1, Siemens Industrial Eléctrica S. A—Larg- 
est manufacturer of motors and certain elec- 
trical appliances in Spain. Appraisal value 
of stock to be sold, 10,818,062.50 pesetas. 
Main office in Madrid, with factory at Barce- 
lona and branches at Sevilla and Bilbao. 

2. Osram S. A. Fdbrica de Lamparas-— 
Manufacturer of incandescent lamps. Ap- 
praisal value of stock to be sold, 5,899,734.90 
pesetas. Factory and main office in Madrid. 

3. Fabricacién Nacional de Ldmparas 
Eléctricas S. A—(Subsidiary of Osram, Phil- 
lips, and Compagnie Metal des Lampes.) 
Manufacturer of incandescent lamps. Ap- 
praisal value of stock to be sold 154,000 pe- 
setas. Factory in Barcelona. 

4. Manufactura Iberica de Lamparas Eléc- 
tricas S. A. (MILESA)—Formerly independ- 
ent manufacturer of incandescent lamps, 
later acquired by the three largest lamp 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 20. Metal Products: 15, 25, 30, 53. 
Angora Fur and Yarn: 27. Metals and Minerals: 3, 37, 38, 48. 
Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- Motors: 35, 53. 

sorties: 19, 35, 54. Musical Instruments: 10. 
Bamboo Articles: 22. Nets and Twine: 33. 
Basketware: 21. Notions: 34. 
Belting: 16, 53. Oils and Oil Products: 46, 48. 
Celluloid: 35. Paints, Pigments and Dyes: 49, 55. 
Chemicals: 3, 35, 40, 48, 52. Paper (Blue Wrapping): 40. 
Christmas and Easter Goods: 25. Pearls and Beads: 31, 34, 36. 
Clothing and Accessories: 2, 18, 26, 51. Peat Moss: 6. 
Coal: 48. Photographic Equipment: 29, 35. 
Construction Materials: 25, 30, 53. Porcelain, China Figurines, Enamelware: 
Cotton: 48. 25, 26. 
Cutlery: 25. Rubber and Rubber Articles: 35, 47, 48. 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 23. Raw Materials (Paper Industry): 55. 
Electrical Equipment, Appliances, and Rugs and Mats: 28. 

Fixtures: 14, 17. Sanitary Supplies: 13. 
Fats, Oils, and Soaps: 1, 40. Seed (Onion): 7. 
Fishing Equipment: 21, 22. Sound Recorders: 41. 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 5, 24, 30, 45,48. Stationers’ Sundries: 12, 35. 
General Merchandise: 1. Sundry Goods: 30, 31. 
Glassware: 25. Tannery Products: 16. 
H-ating Equipment: 44. Technical Information and Production 
Hospital Equipment: 13. Methods: 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Hotel and Restaurant Equipment and Textiles: 18, 21, 26, 29, 30. 

Supplies: 50. Toilet Articles: 29. 
Household Furnishings: 18, 32, 35. Tools (Hand and Machine): 9, 11, 53. 
Isinglass: 24. Toys: 25, 26. 
Leather and Leather Articles: 16. Vacuum Flasks: 25, 29, 31. 
Machinery and Equipment (Industrial): Wire Netting: 35. 

3, 4, 5, 29, 30, 39, 42, 43, 53. Yarns: 35. 
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manufacturers in Spain. 
discontinued some time ago, and factory is 


completely without machinery. Appraisal 
value of stock to be sold, 206,400 pesetas. 
Factory at Mataro (suburb of Barcelona). 

5. Deposito de Carbones de Tenerife S. A— 
Supplier of coal for bunkering of ships. Ap- 
praisal value of stock to be sold, 8,000,000 
pesetas. Main office in Madrid, with branches 
and installations at Barcelona, Pasajes, San- 
tander, Vigo, Cadiz, Sevilla, Valencia, and 
Canary Islands. 

6. Siemens Reiniger Veifa S. A.—Sales or- 
ganization for the distribution of X-ray 
equipment manufactured by Siemens Rein- 
iger Werke A. G., Berlin. Appraisal value of 
stock to be sold 1,500,000 pesetas. Main of- 
fice in Madrid, with agencies throughout 
Spain. 

7. Industria Latina de Electricidad Apli- 
cada S. A. (ILDEA)—Manufacturer of re- 
placement parts for Siemens Reiniger Werke 
A. G. X-ray equipment, total production sold 
to Siemens Reiniger Veifa S. A.. Madrid. Cap- 
ital stock to be sold, 546,000 pesetas. Factory 
at Barcelona. 

8. Cia. Espaftiola de Motores Deutz Otto 
Legitimo S. A.—Sales agency for Otto Deutz 
motors. Appraisal value of stock to be sold, 
937,000 pesetas. Main office in Madrid, agen- 
cies throughout Spain. 

9. Maquinaria J. M. Voith S. L. — Sales 
agency for J. M. Voith Machinenfabrik, Ger- 
many. Capital stock to be sold, 1,000,000 
pesetas. Main office in Madrid. 

10. Zurn & Gunther S en C—Distributors 
for Seidel & Neumann sewing machines. Ap- 
praisal value of stock to be sold, 105,771 
Ppesetas. Main office in Barcelona. 

11. Alfred Roehm—Former distributors of 
Roehm chemical products. Now bankrupt 
and being sold for 1 peseta to facilitate its 
liquidation and dissolution. Office in Bar- 
celona. 

12. Aceros y Metales S. A.—Sales agency 
for steel and metal products. Appraisal value 
of stock to be sold, 99,000 pesetas. Office in 
Barcelona. 

13. Tetzlaf & Wenzel—Export and import 
business. Now virtually nonexistent and be- 
ing sold for 1 peseta to facilitate its liquida- 
tion and dissolution. Cffice in Barcelona. 

14. Especialidades Domésticas Brauns 
Ltda.—Manufacturer of dyes for domestic 
use. Appraisal value of stock to be sold, 293,- 
872 pesetas. Factory at Premia (Barcelona). 

15. Liberia Herder S. A—Book shop. Cap- 
ital stock to be sold, 100,000 pesetas. Located 
in Barcelona. 

16. Elaboracion Pleziglas Espafiol S. A. — 


Processors of plexiglass products. Capital 
stock to be sold, 250,000 pesetas. Office in 
Madrid. 

17. Boehringer S. A. — Manufacturer of 
pharmaceuticals. Appraisal value of stock 
to be sold, 135,000 pesetas. Factory in Bar- 
celona. 


18. Productos Quimicos Gehe S. A—Whole- 
sale chemical distributors. Appraisal value 
of stock to be sold, 198,000 pesetas. Office in 
Barcelona. 

19. Drumen S. A.—Plantation owners in 
Spanish Guinea. Capital stock to be sold, 
1,950,000 pesetas. Main office in Barcelona, 
plantations in Fernando Po. 

20. W. A. Moritz S. A—Plantation owners 
in Spanish Guinea. Capital stock to be sold 
502,000 pesetas. Main office in Barcelona, 
plantations in Fernando Po. 

21. Maquinas de Escribir Olympia S. A.— 
Distributors of Olympia typewriters. Ap- 
praisal value of stock to be sold, 390,000 


pesetas. 
22. Banco Aleman Transatlantico—Com- 
mercial banking institution, branch of 


Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank A. G., Berlin. 
Appraisal value of stock to be sold, 14,000,000 
pesetas. Main office in Barcelona, branch at 
Madrid. 
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New Trade Center for Britain’s 
Smaller Manufacturers 


\ merchandise display center, which 
will provide small- and medium-sized 
British manufacturers and exporters 
with permanent export marketing and 
merchandising facilities, is scheduled to 
be opened in London in October of this 
year. 

One of the principal features will be 
a large modern showroom in’ which 
will be exhibited a wide range of man- 
ufactured products, including agricul- 
tural equipment, foodstuffs, machinery, 
textiles, motor cars, furniture, and rub- 
ber goods. Displays, which will be 
changed frequently, will be selected by 
a specially trained staff. 

Other facilities will include (1) a 
marketing research staff to study buy- 
ing habits, changes in consumer taste, 
advertising media, and competitive con- 
ditions in world markets; (2) a sales- 
promotion staff to engage in extensive 
sales drives both in Britain and abroad; 
(3) a design service, working closely 
with the Council of Industrial Design, 
which will suggest and carry out designs 
for all types of products for special mar- 
kets; (4) a consulting publicity serv- 
ice; (5) a secretarial bureau offering 
translating services in English, French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian; (6) a 
manufacturers’ library and_ technical 
reference library. 

This project, which is supported and 
encouraged by the British Board of 
Trade, is designed to assist in promot- 
ing England’s export program. It has 
been emphasized that the merchandise 
display center is not intended to compete 
with established export merchants and 
oversea agents. 

The new center will be situated in the 
Slough Estates House, Berkeley Street, 


W. 1., London, England. 











23. Banco Germdnico de la America del Sur 
S. A-—Commercial banking institution. 
Appraisal value of stock to be sold, 5,720,000 
pesetas. 

General information on bidding conditions 
in connection with German-owned assets in 
Spain was reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 25, 1948. 

Interested parties may file application for 
purchase of the above-listed properties with 
the Spanish Commission for Liquidation of 
Assets for Foreigners, Madrid, Spain. 


Uruguayan Manganese Mine 
Offered for Exploitation 


Certain manganese deposits in Uruguay are 
offered for exploitation to a United States 
firm by the owner, Alberto Novoa, of Monte- 
video. According to an analysis made some 
years ago by the Institute of Geology and 
Drilling of the University of Montevideo, the 
mineral consists of 30 to 40 percent manga- 
nese, about 10 percent silica, 2 to 3 percent 
iron, and no sulfur or phophorus. The de- 
posit reportedly extends 150 to 200 meters 
from north to south, is 50 meters wide, and, 
at its greatest depth, is about 30 meters 
deep. 

The owner has stated that the deposit was 
apparently exploited for a brief period in 
1918. He estimates that a capital invest- 
ment of US$4,000 or US$5,000 would be 
needed to make four perforations, each 20 
meters deep, to determine the volume of the 


deposit, reconstruct the exterior, and obtain 
necessary analyses. 

Situated in Carrasco, adjacent to the main 
highway from Montevideo, about 10 miles 
distant, the deposit is said to be advan. 
tageously located as regards availability of 
transportation facilities and proximity to 
an electric power substation. 

Further details may be obtained from 
Alberto Novoa, 20 de Febrero 2212, Monte. 
video, Uruguay. 


New Building-Materials 
Center Invites Exhibits 


American manufacturers of building ma. 
terials are offered an opportunity to exhibit 
their products in the ‘““Bouwcentrum” (Build. 
ing Center) in Rotterdam, Netherlands, re. 
cently officially opened as an international 
information center and permanent exhibj- 
tion for the building industry. 

Commercial stands at the Center may be 
hired at annual rates, which fees include 
design, construction and maintenance of the 
stand, and issuance of information concern- 
ing the standholder (who thus automatically 
becomes a member of the Center) and his 
products. In addition to the so-called per. 
manent stands, which may be hired for g 
minimum of 1 year, space may be obtained 
for temporary displays of a particular prod- 
uct or construction method, or of the various 
applications of a product connected with the 
building industry 

Samples of building materials and related 
printed matter will be exhibited free of 
charge Such displays should be accom- 
panied by a brief description, including the 
following particulars, if appropriate: , meas. 
urements, weight, specific gravity, and physi- 
cal properties. Further information regard- 
ing submission of samples, rates for commer- 
cial stands, and other details may be obtained 
by addressing the Bouwcentrum, 75 Dier- 
gaardelaan, Rotterdam, Netherlands. 

Noncommercial and scientific exhibits per- 
taining to building will also be housed at the 
Center, and these will be displayed free of 
charge or at reduced rates. 

The Bouwcentrum is a nonprofit interna- 
tional institute organized by various Nether- 
lands associations, institutes, and founda- 
tions, together with the National Recovery 
Bank, for the purpose of assembling, coor- 
dinating, and disseminating information, 
exchanging ideas, and promoting Europeap 
reconstruction generally. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Ecuador—Oswaldo Alvarez, represent- 
ing Alvarez Barba Hnos. & Cia. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler), P. O. Box 567, 68 


Venezuela St., Quito, and Industrias Ales 
C. A. (importer, exporter, manufacturer), 
Casilla 4808, Manta, is interested in general 
merchandise; also, seeKs information con- 
cerning oils, fats, and soaps. Scheduled to 
arrive July 10, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months U. S. address: c/o Ecuadoran 
Embassy, 2125 Leroy Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.; or Ecuadoran Consulate General, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Miami, New Orleans, Washington, Baltimore, 
and New York 

2. Egypt—Mrs. Renee Salib, representing 
Maison Elham (importer, retailer), 22 Kast 
el Nil Street, Cairo, is interested in women’s 
dresses. Scheduled to arrive in mid-July, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: St. 
Moritz Hotel, 50 Central Park South, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Boston. 

3. India—Tulsidas Shamjibhai Mehta, rep- 
resenting Indian Clay & Raw Products Sup- 
ply Co. (importer, retailer, exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), Belvedere Hill Road, 
Mazagon, Bombay 10, wishes to purchase 
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insecticides in concentrated form for reduc- 
tion in India; also, interested in observing 
rocessing of nonferrous metals with the 
possibility of purchasing processing equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive the latter part 
of August, via New York City, for a visit of 
g or 4 months. U. S. address: c/o C. L. 
shah, American University, Flint Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, and Los Angeles. 

4. India—Harshadrai Girdharlal Mody, Poly 
Clinic, 20 New Queen's Road, Bombay, is in- 
terested in plant machinery and mass pro- 
duction methods for manufacturing spectacle 
frames and lenses. Scheduled to arrive Au- 
gust 20, via New York City, for an indefinite 
period. U.S. address: School of Optics, 
182 Henry Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
Itinerary: Southbridge (Mass.), Rochester 
(N. Y.), Dayton, Attleboro (Mass.), Chicago, 
and Newark (N. J.). 

(NoTeE.—Visitor 1s coming to the United 
States for training, and wishes to take this 
opportunity to establish contacts with man- 
ufacturers of optical machinery and acces- 
sories. ) 

5. Ireland, Northern—Joseph Gray Peile, 
representing Fruitfield Preserves Ltd., Rich- 
hill, County Armagh, is interested in visiting 
fruit preserving and canning plants in the 
New York area. Scheduled to arrive August 
4, via New York City, for a visit of 5 weeks. 
U. S. address: New York Young Friends Fel- 
lowship, 130 Stelle Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 
Itinerary: New York, Plainfield, Oskaloosa 
(Iowa), and Philadelphia 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Netherlands—-G. Meulenkamp (sales /in- 
dent agent), 31 Plasoord, Rotterdam, wishes 
to sell Dutch peat moss direct to large nur- 
series and feed and fuel companies in the 
Eastern States. He is now in the United 
States for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 
% Route 2, Box 719, San Jose, Calif. 


Import Opportunities 


7. Canary Islands—-Remigio Castro Diaz, 
Calle La Laguna, Guimar, Tenerife, is inter- 
ested in exporting onion seed to the United 
States. Firm is unable to specify quality and 
quantity at this time 

8. England—Allied National Corporation 
Ltd. (buying and confirming house, engineers 
and general exporters), Anco House, Buck- 
ingham Gate, London, S. W. 1., offers to act 
as buying agents on behalf of American 
importers for all classes of goods of British 
and Continental origin. Firm also states that 
its fully qualified engineering staff is in a 
position to offer a similar service in respect 
to specialized machine tools and machinery 
required from European sources. 

9. England—Beamish Easiwork Bricklayer 
(manufacturer), ‘“Sails’’ Riverside Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex, wishes to export 
“Easiwork” bricklayer, a patented tool for 
bricklaying, made of mild steel. Firm is also 
interested in selling its United States patent 
rights. Descriptive literature and price avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. England—-A. Croft & Co. (manufac- 
turer), Clarkes Works, 13a Eastwood Road, 
New Moston, Manchester 10, offers to export 
tir whistles in the key of C, 12 inches in 
length. Firm states it can export 30 gross 
of whistles each month. [Illustrated leaflet 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

11. England—Lehmann, Archer & Lane 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Hampshire Works, For- 
est Road, Barkingside, Essex, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for taps and dies and 
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screwing tools. Leaflets and price lists ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

12. England—W. Patterson & Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturers and exporters), 3-11 Eyre 
Street Hill, Clerkenwell, London, E. C. 1., de- 
sires to export and seeks representative for 
best-quality stationers’ sundries, such as fin- 
ger cones and pencil erasers. 

13. England—aAlbert Phillips, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Excelsior Works, Eyre Street, Bir- 
mingham 18, offers to export high-quality 
steel equipment and bathroom fittings for 
hospitals; also mattresses and metal bed- 
steads for domestic and hospital use. 

14. England—Relco Limited (sole export 
sale distributors of the Elexcel Ltd., Liverpool 
14), 21 Euston Square, London, N. W. 1., de- 
sires to export electrical household appli- 
ances, such as electric cookers, irons, heat- 
ers, and soldering irons. Firm is interested 
in obtaining sole distributors in the United 
States to promote sales and to service appli- 
ances. Agency agreements would be limited 
to areas which can be successfully covered 
by the agent. 

15. England—John Smith Limited (manu- 
facturer), Mitre Mills, Richard Street, Aston, 
Birmingham 7, Warwicks., offers substantial 
quantities of bar buckles and slides, and cur- 
tain runner components. Firm states it ex- 
ported these products to several United 
States firms prior to 1939, and is anxious to 
reenter and extend the market. Firm 
claims to have effected considerable experi- 
mental work, improvements in design, and 
methods of production, and can offer at very 
competitive prices. Samples and leaflet 
available on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

16. France—Tanneries Bienfait-Lemaire 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 31 Rue 
d’Anvers, Tourcoing, Nord, desires to export 
oak tan leather belting (nonstretchable, ce- 
mented, stitched); chamois leather rub wind- 
ing frame aprons (equalized), and grooved 
leather rub winding frame aprons; couplings 
for combers and intersections; sole leather 
(medium tan butts); and welts (colored, 
fancy and plain leather). 

17. Germany—Walter O. Voss, Kirchhofal- 
lee 66 (24b), Kiel, offers to export electric 
heating pads, branding irons and soldering 
bolts. 

18. Italy—-ASTRA (commission merchant, 
selling agent), 5 Piazza San Francesco, 
Prato (Florence), desires to export woolen 
fabrics, such as wool crepe, carded shoddy 
wool saja, beaver cloth, flannel, cheviot; and 
finished goods, such as woolen overcoats, 
blankets, shawls and traveling rugs. 

19. Jtaly—Buchetti Guelfo & Figli Omero 
& Ubaldo (manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer), 25 Via Santa Croce, Lucca, desires to 
export bicycles (trade-mark “Assia”’), bicycle 
parts and accessories. 

20. Italy—Saccarifera Italiana Industria 
Conserve Alimentari (wholesaler and ex- 
porter), 26 Via del Testaio, Leghorn, seeks 
markets in the United States for alcoholic 
beverages, such as vintage and ordinary 
wines, and brandy. 

21. Japan—America Japan Honshu Co., Inc. 
(importer, exporter), Central P. O. Box No. 
50, Kobe, offers to export silk fabrics, such 
as habutae, twills, flat crepes, satins and 
satin crepes; bamboo rakes, fishing rods and 
poles; and household baskets. 

22. Japan—Daitoku & Co. Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 411, Osaka Shosen Building, Kaigan- 
Dori, Kobe, wishes to export willow creels and 
bamboo ware, such as rakes and baskets. 
Price list and photograph of baskets available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


23. Japan — Kasho Co., Ltd., Nagoya 
Branch (general importers and exporters), 
5 1-chome, Hirokujidori, Naka-ku, Nagoya, 
wishes to export agar agar. 

24. Japan—Kobe Yoko., Ltd. (exporter), 
Kaigan Dori, 5-chome, Ikutaku, Kobe, de- 
sires to export dried fish, dried mushrooms, 
canned goods, and isinglass. 

25. Japan—Masuda Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters), No. 1, 2-chome, Naga- 
tacho, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, wishes to export 
porcelain and enamelware, glassware, alumi- 
numware, vacuum bottles, cutlery, toys, 
Christmas and Easter goods, and construc- 
tion materials. 

26. Japan—Masuyama Trading Co. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Mitsubishi Shoji Bldg., 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, desires to 
export china figurines in different sizes, toys, 
parasols, and textiles. 

27. Japan—Matsubun Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importers, exporters), Room 315, Kishimoto 
Bldg., 18, 2-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, desires to export Angora rabbit fur, 
Angora rabbit yarn, and items made of re- 
claimed wool. 

28. Japan—Nippon Iseihin Kaisha, Ltd. 
(Japan Rushi Cover Co., Ltd.), (exporter), 
Room No. 843, Marunouchi Building, Maru- 
nouchi, Tokyo, is interested in exporting 
grass mats, rice straw mats, waste cotton 
yarn rugs, and rag rugs (hit-and-miss pat- 
tern). 

29. Japan—M. J. Patel (manufacturers’ 
representative, exporter, importer), Shiki- 
shima Bldg., 89, Umegaecho, Kita-ku, Osaka, 
wishes to export textile machinery and parts; 
silk and other kinds of piecegoods; cameras; 
vacuum flasks, and toilet articles. 

30. Japan—Sanko Jitsugyo Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, agents), No. 1, 2-chome, 
Ginza-Nishi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to ex- 
port all kinds of food products, sundry goods, 
building materials, machinery, textiles and 
metal products. 

31. Japan—Tachibana Trading Co., Ltd., 
Asahi Trust Banking Corp. Building, No. 1, 
Imabashi 4-chome, Higashi-ku, Osaka, seeks 
markets for cultured pearls, neo pearls (imi- 
tation rainbow pearls), vacuum flasks, and 
sundry goods. 

32. Japan—Takara Sangyo Co., Ltd., #68, 
Naka, 7-chome Igaino Ikuno-ku, Osaka, 
wishes to export sewing machines and parts. 

33. Japan—Tokyo - Yokohama Manufac- 
turers’ Trading Corporation (manufacturers, 
importers, exporters, agents), 215 Jiyugaoka, 
Meguroku, Tokyo, offers to export and seeks 
a New York representative for fishing twine 
and nets. Firm states monthly production 
approximately 200,000 pounds of net and 
twine. Samples of nets and twine, and price 
list available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

34. Japan—Yamato Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters, manufacturers), No. 13, Kawaraya- 
machi, 1-Bancho Minamiku, Osaka, wishes to 
export imitation pearl necklaces, alabaster 
beads, and glass buttons. 

35. Japan—Yoshida-Ichi & Co. (exporters, 
importers, wholesalers), Central P. O. Box 
685, Tokyo, offers to export glacial acetic acid, 
wire netting, rayon yarn, monosodium glu- 
tamate, celluloid sheets, cameras, motors, 
sewing machines, rubber goods (cycle tires, 
tile, shoes, hose), bicycles, pencils, and plas- 
ter of Paris. Firm also wishes to act as buy- 
ing agent in Japan for United States 
importers. 

36. Korea—Tong Hyung Co. (import, ex- 
port), P. O. Box 107, Seoul, wishes to export 
artificial pearl necklaces. 

37. Turkey—Hulusi Acikalin (export mer- 
chant), 10, Alanya Han, Mersin, offers to 
export and seeks agent for chrome ore in 
rocks, basis Cr, O, 46% average. Firm states 
it is in a position to export 500 metric tons 
of ore each month. 
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38. Turkey—Sakir Yorulmaz (mine owner 
and exporter), Danub Sigorta Han, Galata, 
Istanbul, wishes to export manganese ore 
(100,000 tons first year), 44% to 54% man- 
ganese, silica suitable, phosphorus almost 
nil. Also, wishes to export in 1950 (ore com- 


mitted for 1949) chrome ore, 47% 
chrome, iron and silica very suitable. 


to 49% 


Export Opportunities 


39. Australia—Tumut Rural Co-Operative 
Millet Society Limited (manufacturer and 
commission agent), Tumut, New South 
Wales, seeks purchase quotations for all types 
of machinery used in harvesting and prepara- 
tion of broom corn, also machinery used in 
the manufacture of brooms from broom corn. 
Firm is particularly interested in equipment 
to speed up the preparation of broom corn 
and to reduce the dust nuisance. This equip- 
ment would be resold to broom manufac- 
turers or handled on a commission basis. 

40. Bolivic—Fabrica de Velas y Jabones 
“La Venus,” Gutierrez Hermanos (manufac- 
turer of candles and soap), Casilla 350, 
Oruro, seeks purchase quotations for 24 tons 
of tallow (various kinds) for manufacturing 
soap; 12 tons of blue wrapping paper; and 
12 tons of gum rosin (WW). Prices may be 
quoted f. o. b. New York of c. i. f Arica or 
Mollendo. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

41. Denmark—S. Kjersgaard & Co. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
20 Lille Strandstraede, Copenhagen, wishes 
purchase quotations for echo sounding re- 
corders for commercial fishing purposes. 

42. England—Balding and Mansell, Ltd. 
(printers, lithographers and calendar pub- 
lishers) , 4 Snow Hill, London, E. C. 1., wishes 
to purchase a “flocking” machine for putting 
tinsel or “snow” on Christmas greeting cards. 
Firm states it will be able to obtain a license 
for the import of such a machine. 

43. England—General Impex (purchasing 
agency), 14 Arlington Street, London, S. W. 1., 
seeks quotations for one complete set of 
automatic machines for the manufacture of 
wooden bobbins and shuttles for the cotton 
industry. Specifications: electrically driven 
machines, 400/440 volts, 3-phase, 50 cycles. 
The plant is required by General Impex as 
purchasing agents for principals in India. 
Shipment to be made direct from the United 
States to India. 

44. Germany—aAskania-Werke A. G., Kais- 
erallee 86-88, (1). Berlin-Friedenau, seeks 
quatations for oil-heated furnaces and 
hearths for home and industrial use. Firm 
would appreciate receiving catalogs and tech- 
nical literature from manufacturers of this 
equipment. 

45. Germany—Joh. Herzog, Sudring 11, Ra- 
statt. Baden, wishes purchase quotations 
for agricultural produce such as maize and 
cattle feed. Firm would appreciate receiv- 
ing f. o. b. or c. i. f. offers for these products 
for shipments in parcels and cargo loads. 
The c. i. f. offers could be made to the fol- 
lowing ports: Antwerp, Rotterdam, Bremen, 
or Hamburg. 

46. Germany—Wilhelm H. H. Koenemann 
(industrial oils and fats, special automobile 
and Diesel oils), Goebenstrasse 36, Hamburg 
30, desires to contact firms in a position to 
supply super-heated cylinder oils. 

47. Japan — Mataichi Kabushiki Kaisha 
(exporters, importers, manufacturers), 2- 
chome, Kitakyutaro-machi, Higashiku, Osaka, 
seeks quotations for the following scrap rub- 
ber: black waste, No. 1 peeling, G. R. S. tube, 
mixed tube, friction, and black tube. 

48. Japan—Sanko Jitsugyo Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, agent), No. 1, 2-chome, 
Ginza-Nishi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeks quota- 
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tions for food products, sugar, fodder, oil 
products, coal, fertilizers, metals and min- 
erals, chemicals, raw rubber, and cotton. 


Agency Opportunities 


49. Colombia—Luis F. Macias (importer, 
wholesaler and retailer handling tires, oil, 
paints, automobile parts and accessories), 
Avenida Jimenez de Quesada #+8—68, Bogota, 
seeks agency for a complete line of paints 
from an American paint manufacturer. Firm 
desires exclusive distributorship covering De- 
partments of Cundinamarca, Tolima, Huila, 
Boyaca, and adjoining Intendencies. 

50. France—Marcel Chauvin (Hall Céra- 
mique) (manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter, 
potential sales agent), 17, Rue Banc-Léger, 
Limoges, H. V., is interested in a general line 
of hotel, club, hospital, restaurant and cafe 
equipment and supplies, such as kitchen 
cabinets, sinks, counters, coffee urns, uten- 
sils, and vitrified chinaware. Firm is manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of chinaware and 
glassware, and desires to utilize its sales or- 
ganization in France and possibly in Egypt, 
French Morocco, and Northern Africa for the 
sale of equipment of American origin if a 
general agency can be obtained. 

51. Germany—Harald J. Birck (exporter, 
importer), Pirmasenser Str. 5, Stuttgart-Weil 
im Dorf, desires agency from a United States 
manufacturer of nylon hosiery. 

52. Germany—Walther Fischer, Ferdinand- 
strasse 40 (24a), Hamburg 1, seeks represen- 
tation for gum and wood rosin and tur- 
pentine. 

53. Hong Kong—Canton Overseas Trading 
Co. (importer, wholesaler, exporter, commis- 
sion merchant, sales agent), Holland House, 
P. O. Box 101, desires agency for iron and 
steel products, such as tinplate, black sheets, 
corrugated and plain galvanized sheets, strip 
steel, wire rods, reinforcing bars up to 1’’ 
diameter; high-speed Diesel engines, both 
marine and power units; generating sets, 
motors and pumps; machine tools; mining 
machinery; building materials; power trans- 
mission beltings; packings. 

54. Indonesia—Indonesian Motors Import 
Co. (importing distributor), 10 Comedie- 
straat, Semarang, Java, seeks representation 
for automobiles, motorcycles, and parts 

55. Mezico—Almacenes Fernandez, 8S. A 
(commission agent, general importer and 
exporter), Dr. Daniel Ruiz #25, Mexico, D. F., 
desires representation for pigments and dyes; 
and raw materials for the paper industry, 
including cellulose, felts and metallic cloth, 
aluminum sulfate and other chemicals used 
in the industry. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Netherlands. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Dominican Republic. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers’, Man- 
ufacturers, and Exporters—Portugal. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Business Firms—Reunion. 

Canneries—Bahamas. 

Clock Manufacturers—Switzerland. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Laborato- 
ries—Italy. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—Netherlands West Indies. 


Cotton Waste, Linter and Shoddy Import. 
ers and Dealers—Union of South Africa, 

Dental-Burr Manufacturers— “Switzerlang 

Dental-Supply Houses—Australia, 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import. 
ers and Dealers—Pakistan. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, Processors, ang 
Exporters—Union of South Africa. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactuy. 
ers, and Exporters—Hong Kong. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Italy. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal. 
ers—Austria. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Luxem. 
bourg. 

Hide and Skin Exporters, Dealers and Pro. 
essors—Algeria. 

Hospitals—Luxembourg. 

Instrument, Professional and 
Importers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import. 
ers and Dealers—-Colombia. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers ang 
Dealers—Peru. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—lItaly. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Pery 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Many. 
facturers—British Malaya 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Spain, 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Argentina. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 


Scientific, 


ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and kx. 
porters—Pakistan 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Ty.- 
nisia. 


Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Greece 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold. 
ers, Laminators and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Norway 

Radio and Radio-Equipment 
and Dealers—Ceylon 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Turkey. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—-Panama. 

Vending Machine, Coin-Operated, Import- 
ers and Dealers—Union of South Africa. 

Watch Manufacturers—Switzerland. 


Importers 





“Trading With Germany”: 
New Edition Now Available 


A revised edition of the mimeographed 
publication, ‘Trading With Germany”, 
now available from the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, the Office of International Trade 
has announced. 

Purpose of this publication is to provide 
U. S. foreign traders with up-to-date infor- 
mation on trade regulations in effect in Ger- 
many. 

The publication contains detailed informa- 
tion on trade rules and regulations in effect 
in the Western Zone of Germany and the 
Western Sector of Berlin. In addition, it 
contains a brief section dealing with foreign 
trade in the Soviet Zone of Germany and the 
Soviet Sector of Berlin. 

Trade matters discussed include German 
tariff laws, export and import procedures, 
sales contracts, currency exchange, payment 
terms, samples, German representation of 
U. S. firms, U. S. representation of German 
firms, business visits to Germany, and vis- 
its of German businessmen to the U. §. 

Copies of “Trading With Germany” may 
be obtained upon request from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of International 
Trade, Washington 25, D. C., and from Field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce. 
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Aden 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
AT ADEN 


(Dated July 9, 1949) 

Export trade, which consists primarily of 
products originating in Ethiopia, British So- 
maliland, and Yemen, continued at a high 
level. During June, shipments to the United 
States were valued at more than $463,000, of 
which goatskins represented over $285,000; 
coffee exceeded $85,000; sheepskins accounted 
for $79,000, and the remainder was made up 
of beeswax and kidskins 

Some congestion has developed in the mar- 
ket for piece goods, both wholesalers and re- 
tailers reporting extremely large stocks of 
Japanese goods on hand. Unless this mer- 
chandise moves in an orderly manner within 
the next few weeks, there is a possibility that 
restrictions on further imports may be im- 
posed. 

The port of Aden continued to handle an 
increasing number of ships. For the first 5 
months of 1949, the monthly average was 322 
ships, compared to a monthly average of 258 
during 1948. Early figures indicate that the 
month of June sustained the 1949 average 
It is interesting to note that all merchant 
vessels continue to be heavily laden with 
cargo in spite of recent reports of dropping 
off in world trade. 

Work has started on the project of the 
Aden Port Trust for the Maalla wharf exten- 
sion scheme, which will help to alleviate the 
warehouse shortage. This project is only a 
small part of a large port-development pro- 
gram to be carried out in the next few years 
Other recent developments were the com- 
pletion during June of an additional water 
pipe line from the supply wells of Sheikh 
Othman, and announcement of the comple- 
tion of plans for the swimming pool, bund, 
and promenade in Holkat Bay; invitations 
for tenders on the latter project are expected 
to be issued shortly. 


Argent ina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT QUOTAS FOR PETROLEUM PropucTs 
FOR THIRD QUARTER OF 1949 ANNOUNCED 


The quotas for imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts into Argentina for the third quarter of 
1949 were fixed by decree No. 15,474, according 
to a report of July 7, 1949, from the United 
States Embassy, Buenos Aires. The follow- 
ing quantities for importation were estab- 
lished: Crude petroleum, 700,000 metric tons; 
fuel oil, Diesel oil, and gas oil, 800,000 cubic 
meters; gasoline, 150,000 cubic meters; kero- 
Sene, 40,000 cubic meters; lubricating oils, 
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10,000 metric tons; 
grams; asphalt, 100,000 kilograms; paraffin, 
3,000 metric tons; vaseline, 500,000 kilograms; 
and turpentine, 50,000 liters. 


lubricants, 250,000 kilo- 


Austria 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 


(Dated July 11, 1949) 


Continued regulation in Austria of pro- 
duction, refining, processing, industrial con- 
sumption and trade in respect to certain des- 
ignated commodities is provided by the 
Control of Raw Materials Law, enacted on 
June 30 and replacing the Goods Traffic Law. 
The new law eliminates the previous controls 
on food, timber, tires, coal-tar products, 
clays, fatty acids, iron and steel, soap, and 
building materials. It retains controls on 
the following six categories of goods: (1) 
Scrap iron, including broken castings; (2) 
raw nonferrous metals (lead, zinc, copper, 
and its alloys, nonferrous scrap); (3) min- 
eral oil and its derivatives, benzol; (4) coal 
(anthracite, other hard coal, soft coal, lignite, 
coke, and briquets); (5) cow, horse, and calf 
hides, and leather produced from these hides; 
(6) wool, cotton, cellulose, artificial silk, flax, 
hemp, jute, rags, and all semifinished prod- 
ucts and yarns. 

The new law will be administered by the 
Minister of Trade in conjunction with a 16- 
member Raw Material Control Commission. 

In June, the first month during which the 
price-wage agreement has been in effect, the 
over-all cost of living, according to the Aus- 
trian Institute for Economic Research, in- 
creased by 19 percent, whereas workers’ wages 
increased by 10.6 percent, leaving a gap of 
8.4 percent between prices and wages. How- 
ever, only 14 percent of the 19 percent in- 
crease in living costs is attributed to the 
wage-price agreement; the 5-percent increase 
is credited to higher seasonal demands. 
Prices for noncontrolled goods have risen 


slightly; and sales figures indicated that 
fewer nonessential goods are being pur- 
chased. Employment in June _ reached 
1,915,200. 


Indications that the schilling was becom- 
ing stronger were seen in the drop in prices 
for foreign currencies and gold on the Vienna 
free market. The United States dollar 
dropped from 30 to 27 schillings per dollar; 
the English pound fell from 80 to 75 schil- 
lings per pound; the Swiss franc registered 
a fractional decrease, moving from 7.4 to 
6.7 schillings per Swiss franc. Mint gold 
decreased from 45 to 43.5 schillings per gram. 

The Austrian Statistical Office has reported 
that Austrian imports in April totaled 339,- 
000,000 schillings. Exports amounted to 258,- 
000,000 schillings, the second highest 
monthly figure reached since the war, being 
exceeded only in March of this year when 
exports totaled 286,800,000 schillings. 











According to Ministry of Trade officials, 
Austria will spend $20,000 in this fiscal year 
in promoting tourism for 1950. 

National income for 1948 has been esti- 
mated by the Austrian Central Statistical 
Office at 25,606,824,000 schillings (equivalent 
to $2,560,000,000 at the official rate of ex- 
change), divided as follows: Agriculture and 
forestry, 18 percent; industry, 21 percent; 
other, 53 percent; pensioners and social-wel- 
fare beneficiaries, 8 percent. In 1937, na- 
tional income was estimated at 7,000,000,000 
schillings. When adjustment is made for 
price changes, the national income in 1948 
is considered in real terms to have reached 
about 80 percent of the 1937 level. Current 
production is estimated by the same statis- 
tical agency at 79 percent of the 19387 level. 

The change-over from a daily calorie 
ration to a fixed-weight ration for certain 
staple foods became effective June 20. The 
fixed-weight ration is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 1,820 calories per day for the normal 
consumer. It is estimated that a daily per 
capita average of approximately 2,600 calories 
in rationed and unrationed food items is 
available for the population as a whole, with 
the heavy non-farm-worker category averag- 
ing 2,800 calories, and farm workers, 3,000 
calories. Of particular importance in the 
food-supply situation is the increase in 
milk production. For the first time in 10 
years the adult population of Vienna was 
allotted a fresh-milk ration; namely, one- 
fourth liter of 2 percent fat content fresh 
milk per week, beginning June 25. Despite 
the unseasonally cool and rainy weather 
during most of June, crop conditions con- 
tinued to be favorable throughout Austria. 


Exchange and Finance 


RECONSTRUCTION LOAN FLOATED 


The new internal reconstruction-loan issue 
was opened for subscription on July 6 by the 
Austrian Government, reports the American 
Legation at Vienna. (See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of July 18, page 12, for back- 
ground information.) The bonds mature in 
25 years, bear interest at 5 percent, and are 
offered at 90 percent of the face value. They 
can be purchased through any Austrian Bank 
for cash or in three quarterly installments. 
The total amount of the issue has not been 
limited. Provisions have been made for 
their official registration and trading on the 
stock exchange. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tax LEGISLATION REVISED; TURN-OVER 


TAX INCREASED 


Among the various recent measures by 
the Austrian Government to balance the 
deficit, were four tax laws, according to “Der 
Oesterreichische Volkswirt” of June 24, 1949. 

The laws pertain to revision of turn-over 
taxes, extraordinary amortization quotas 
granted to Austrian businessmen to increase 
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investments, means to cover occupation 
costs, and the introduction of new fees. 
These new tax laws are to increase the na- 
tional income and to finance the Govern- 
ment’s deficit of approximately $200,000,000. 
This deficit was caused by the high cost of 
the Allied Occupation, the granting of extra 
pay to civil servants, the large deficit of the 
federal railroads and postal service, and the 
considerably reduced receipts from the 
tobacco tax. 

The measure which is of major interest 
to the foreign trader is the revised turn-over 
tax. Basically the old turn-over tax regula- 
tions and tax rates remain in effect. This 
applies also to the import turn-over tax 
which is still 1 percent for cereals and prod- 
ucts made of cereals only, and 2 percent for 
all other goods except those which are men- 
tioned in a special list. 

Newly introduced was a surtax of 50 per- 
cent calculated from the actual turn-over 
tax, and an increase in the stamp fee from 
10 percent to 20 percent. As a whole, the 
new turn-over tax is increased by more than 
50 percent. The new measure applies retro- 
actively to all sales made on or after June 
1, 1949. 

The 50-percent increase applies also to 
export repayments of turn-over taxes being 
granted by the Austrian Government to the 
exporter to encourage foreign trade. This 
increase, however, is not to be put in force 
before July 31, 1949, in contrast to the effec- 
tive date of the turn-over tax collection, be- 
cause it was assumed that export business 
transactions were still being handled with 
merchandise which had been procured or 
manufactured before the new rates were put 
into effect. 

The surtax has been introduced, instead of 
an outright increase of the turn-over tax 
rate, for calculatory purposes only, to show 
that the receipts from the surtax were used 
for the Federal Government only. 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
(Dated July 18, 1949) 


Business conditions in Brazil are not con- 
sidered satisfactory. Wholesale and retail 
trade at Rio de Janeiro have been slow for 
some time, and there are no indications of 
improvement. In the textile trade there have 
been various creditors’ agreements, includ- 
ing two involving about $1,500,000 each. Ru- 
mors of a business recession in Sao Paulo 
are reported to be greatly exaggerated. How- 
ever, despite recent efforts to revive exports, 
the textile industry has suffered a loss in 
foreign markets because of expanding pro- 
duction in former buying countries, reviving 
world competition, and high Brazilian prices. 
Declines in earnings from some agricultural 
crops, notably cotton, also have retarded 
business in Sao Paulo. In Bahia business is 
reported as very slow, with credit restricted 
and large firms finding difficulty in disposing 
of heavy inventories. This situation pre- 
vails in most sections of northern Brazil, 
although there are indications of a slight 
improvement in some areas. Conditions in 
Rio Grande do Sul continue favorable. 

Importers depending upon business with 
hard-currency countries are feeling a sharp 
decline in their activities as a result of im- 
port controls. On June 30, 1949, the export- 
import control law was extended for 90 
days. A more detailed project in Congress 
envisages continuation of these controls until 
June 30, 1951. The new licensing procedure 
for imports from hard-currency countries, 
which became effective as of July 1, is de- 
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scribed elsewhere in this issue of FOKEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. It was announced on 
July 9 that applicants for import licenses 
must fill out a special form showing their 
imports of the goods applied for during the 
preceding 3 years and substantiating the 
data given by customs clearance documents. 
The purpose of the new procedure is to help 
reduce the backlog of remittances awaiting 
exchange cover and to prevent the building 
up of another backlog. It will mean an even 
more severe licensing policy on imports from 
hard-currency countries than has been in 
effect in the past 2 months. 

The exchange situation evidenced little 
change. First-category remittances by mid- 
July were about 7 months slow, and fourth- 
category remittances were approximately 12 
months in arrears in the Rio de Janeiro area. 

New currency amounting to 330,000,000 
cruzeiros was issued through the Rediscount 
Department of the Bank of Brazil during 
June, reportedly for purposes of crop financ- 
ing. A banking arrangement between Brazil 
and Sweden for the purpose of facilitating 
Brazilian exports to Sweden was signed in 
May and was recently divulged. 

It was Officially announced that, in order 
to economize foreign exchange, imports of 
petroleum products, particularly gasoline, 
would be held to the 1948 import value, and 
there was initiated a campaign to induce 
passenger-car Owners to use less fuel. The 
Government indicated that, if savings in 
consumption are not effected, it might be- 
come necessary to ration gasoline. 

Because of decreased freight availability, 
the Sheppard Lines are closing their offices 
in Rio de Janeiro and Santos, as well as in 
Buenos Aires. The line has sold its four 
freighters, and is withdrawing from east 
coast of South America shipping. Other 
shipping lines have diverted vessels from the 
east coast of South America for the same 
reason. 

The movement of new-crop coffee from pro- 
ducing regions began during June; however, 
as a result of unseasonal rains which have 
interfered with harvesting and drying, the 
movement of the crop has been slower than 
was previously expected. Normal export ac- 
tivities in the port of Victoria, as well as in 
Angra dos Reis and Paranagua, continued to 
be hampered by the insufficiency of available 
supplies of coffee. 

Cacao sales during the month were at a 
satisfactory level. From June 7 to July 8 
the United States purchased 148,000 bags at 
prices of 16.75 to 17.75 cents per pound. Be- 
cause of the small stocks in Ilheus and Sao 
Salvador, amounting to about 40,000 bags, 
there is some hope that the cacao institute 
may now be able to dispose of the 300,000 
bags warehoused in New York. This year’s 
May-September intermediate crop is esti- 
mated at 600,000 to 800,000 bags, a substan- 
tial increase over last year’s intermediate 
crop of about 500,000 bags. A bill authoriz- 
ing the financing of cacao producers up to 
the amount of 150,000,000 cruzeiros is now 
before the Federal Congress 

Following a long delay in the issuance of 
expected permits to export meat from Rio 
Grande do Sul, licenses have been authorized 
for the export of 23,000 tons by the foreign 
packing plants of that State, according to a 
public statement of the Governor. A large 
outbreak of hog cholera is reported in the 
State; although the Secretary of Agriculture 
is furnishing vaccine, many hog producers 
are refusing to permit the vaccination of 
their hogs. 

The press reported on July 15 that 4,000 
textile workers in Sorocaba, Sao Paulo, went 
on strike because wage increases granted 
through the Labor Courts were not being 
paid. The movement was said to be spread- 
ing to other sections of the State. 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import LICENSES FOR GOODS FROM Do tag 
AREAS RESTRICTED 


British Guiana has reacted to Britain's 
dollar crisis by announcing the suspension 
of import licenses for goods “not absolutely 
essential’’ from dollar areas, according to 
information dated July 12, 1949, received 
from the American Consulate in George. 
town. A review of the licensing situation jg 
to be undertaken immediately, but asgsyr. 
ance has been given by the local government 
that foodstuffs will not be affected nor wy 
there be any cut in the essential needs 
for development. The British Guiana Senior 
Controller of Supplies and Prices, in a pregg 
interview on July 8, acknowledged that there 
is small margin for additional cuts. Empha- 
sis will rather be on increased exports of 
dollar-earning products such as bauxite, gold, 
diamonds, and timber, and the expansion 
of rice production. 

Press comments show acceptance of the 
need for emergency measures and gratifica- 
tion that a merely negative program of fur. 
ther restrictions on imports is not the only 
policy contemplated. Local opinion is that 
there is no cause for alarm in the suspension 
of licenses for nonessential goods, inasmuch 
as the problem of supply from sterling-areg 
sources is no longer acute and a tendency 
toward a lowering of price levels has been 
noted lately. 


Canada 
Exchange and Finance 


RECORD CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
FORECAST 


Canadian expenditures for capital goods 
in 1949 are now estimated at approximately 
$3,400,000,00) according to midyear estimates 
of the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
This is a 3 percent increase over the January 
estimate and an 11 percent gain over the 
$3,000,000,000 actually spent in 1948. A part 
of this increase, perhaps some 6 percent, 
is attributed to increases in construction 
costs and in the price of machinery and 
equipment, leaving about a 5 percent in- 
crease in the actual volume of investment. 

The total investment program of $3,400, 
000,000 covers new investment only and does 
not include repairs and maintenance @i- 
penditures. It is made up of construction 
expenditures of $2,000,000,000 and purchases 
of machinery and equipment amounting to 
some $1,400,000,000. Compared with 1948, 
the dollar value for the construction com- 
ponents is up 14 percent and for machinery 
and equipment up 8 percent. Better deliv- 
eries of machinery and equipment are lt 
part responsible for the upward revision of 
the latter item 

The 3 percent increase in capital expendi- 
tures is fairly well distributed throughout 
most major sections of the economy. Manu- 
facturing, trade, finance and commercial 
services, housing, and direct expenditures of 
Governments have been revised upward 2 to 
5 percent. The primary and construction in- 
dustries are up 11 percent. Utilities and in- 
stitutions show insignificant declines. 

Housing expenditures are now put at $763, 
000,000. Allowing for the completion of close 
to 90,000 units in 1949, or about 10 percent 
more than in the preceding year, this pro 
gram tops the prewar record by about 25,000 
units, and the postwar record so far achieved 
by about 9,000 units 
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If these investment plans are realized, 1949 
will be a record year of investment activity 
in Canada. Most of the increase of invest- 
ment anticipated in the midyear survey 
appears to be the result of greater availability 
of materials and labor and improved de- 
liveries of machinery and equipment. Al- 
though there seems to have been little 
change in the total demand for capital goods, 
a decline has been noted in investment in 
manufacturing which has been offset by in- 
creased investment in other fields, such as 
primary industries and utilities. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE—DEPOSIT-—CERTIFICATE SYSTEM 
INSTITUTED IN CANTON 


The American Consulate General in Canton 
reports that the Foreign-Exchange-Clear- 
ance-Certificate System, which had been re- 
introduced in late November 1948 (see 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 20, 
1948, page 13), has been terminated by the 
Chinese Nationalist Government. Under re- 
vised Export-Import Control Regulations 
promulgated by the Chinese Executive Yuan 
on May 18, 1949, a new system has been in- 
stituted whereby Exchange-Deposit Certifi- 
cates are issued to exporters as receipts for 
foreign exchange deposited with the Central 
Bank of China and which, furthermore, serve 
as import licenses 

Under this new system, exporters are re- 
quired to surrender their foreign-exchange 
proceeds realized on shipments abroad; they 
are to receive in return Exchange-Deposit 
Certificates issued by the Central Bank of 
China, representing 80 percent of the ship- 
ment’s value. Such certificates are trans- 
ferable and may be sold on the open market 

The Exchange-Deposit Certificates are also 
an authorization to import; that is, they 
serve as an import license. In such cases 
they are valid for the importation of com- 
modities for a period of 90 days from date 
of issuance. (All import licenses previously 
issued are valid, provided the licenses have 
not expired and the relative foreign exchange 
is to be supplied from sources other than the 
Central Bank of China.) All Exchange 
Clearance Certificates previously issued are 
to be recalled by the Central Bank of China 
with payment to be made therefor in gold- 
yuan notes, gold, silver, or foreign exchange, 
at the bank's option 


NEW CURRENCY REGULATIONS BY THE 
NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT 


The Chinese Nationalist Government pro- 
mulgated new currency regulations restor- 
ing the silver standard, effective July 2, 
1949, reports the American Consulate General 
at Canton. These measures are summarized 
below 

The unit of currency under these recula- 
tions is the silver dollar or yuan. Its gross 
Weight is fixed at 26.6971 grams of silver of 
88 percent fineness or 23.493448 grams of 
pure silver. Provision is made for the issu- 
ance of subsidiary silver coins in denomina- 
tions of 1, 5, 10, 20, and 50 cents. 

In addition, for the convenience of circu- 
lation, the Central Bank of China is author- 
ized to issue Silver-yuan certificates in de- 
nominations of 1, 5. 10, 50, and 100 dollars, 
together with subsidiary certificates of 5, 10, 
20, and 50 cents These certificates are to 
be backed by a 100-percent reserve consist- 
ing of at least 60 percent in silver coins, 
gold, and foreign exchange, and not more 
than 40 percent is to be represented by goods, 
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Loring K. Macy Becomes Assistant Director of OIT 


Appointment of Loring K. Macy as Assistant Director of the Office of 
International Trade was announced July 28 by Secretary of Commerce Charles 


Mr. Macy, currently serving as Acting Director of the Commodities 
Division of OIT, succeeds Francis E. McIntyre, who has resigned to accept 
a post with the California Texas Oil Co. as head of economic research. 

Born on a farm near Grinnell, lowa, on March 12, 1908, Mr. Macy attended 
Penn College and lowa State College, graduating from the latter in 1929, 
He received a master’s degree from lowa State College in 1938. 
as a county agricultural agent in lowa with the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture from September 1929 to February 1935, at which time he joined the 
faculty of lowa State College as an assistant professor of farm management. 
He was given a leave of absence in June 1936, to assist in a national farm- 
research project conducted by the Work Projects Administration, and re- 
turned to lowa State in September 1937. 

Mr. Macy reentered the Federal service in June 1941 as Chief of the 
Production and Loan Supervision Section of the Farm Security Administra- 
He transferred to the Foreign Economic Administration in July 1944, 
as Chief of the Agricultural Supplies Section. 
Chief of the Food Branch of the OIT. 
Director of the OIT Commodities Division since March of this year. 


He served 


In October 1945 he became 
He has been serving as Acting 








negotiable securities, and warehouse re- 
ceipts 

Silver-yuan certificates are to be freely re- 
deemable on demand, and in the event that 
the supply of coins is inadequate, redemp- 
tion may be effected in gold at rates to be 
announced by the Central Bank of China. 
Under these measures all transactions, in- 
cluding payment of taxes and public utility 
rates, are to be made in silver yuan cer- 
tificates 

With the approval of the Chinese Ministry 
of Finance, provincial banks also may issue 
silver-yuan certificates and subsidiary notes, 

Exchange rates quoted for the new silver 
yuan and certificates are to be based on the 
international price of silver 

Monthly reports as to the amount of cur- 
rency issued and reserve conditions are to 
be made by the Supervisory Board of the 
Central Bank of China and by the Chinese 
Control Yuan, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS FOR PROMOTION OF EAST 
CHINA Export TRADE ANNOUNCED BY 
COMMUNIST GOVERNMENT 


The East China Foreign Trade Control Bu- 
reau (FTCB), on June 29, 1949, promulgated 
regulations to promote export trade in the 
Shanghai area These regulations include 
the following provisions: 

(1) In the event that production costs of 
certain export commodities exceed world 
prices, the FTCB may instruct a Government 
trading company to handle transactions in 
those particular commodities. 

(2) When established factories or firms 
are found to be in financial straits, the FTCB 
may ask the Bank of China or Appointed 
Banks to advance loans against goods to be 
exported or to advance packing credits 

(3) The FTCB may also ask the Bank of 
China to purchase letters of credit from ex- 
porters, where financial difficulties are hold- 
ing up shipments 

(4) Aid in the form of priority permits 
will be extended to exporters applying for 
license to export on consignment in order 
to expand their markets abroad 


(5) Special permission will be given for the 
importation of commodities ordinarily 
banned from import or imported only under 
special permit, where such goods are essen- 
tial raw materials required for the manufac- 
ture of export goods or for packing export 
goods. The finished products, however, must 
be reexported within 6 months. 

(6) Shanghai factories importing foreign 
materials to be manufactured for reexport 
may apply to the FTCB to import these items 
with private foreign exchange. Upon their 
reexport, within the specified time limit, the 
entire foreign exchange realized covering 
processing costs, profit, et cetera, must be 
turned over to Appointed Banks in exchange 
for foreign exchange deposit certificates. 

(7) Priorities may be granted for the im- 
portation of machinery and raw and packing 
materials for the manufacture of industrial 
products. The quality and standards of in- 
dustrial products will be tested; aid will be 
given for the improvement and standardiza- 
tion of export products, with inferior goods 
banned from the export market. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT QUOTAS SET FoR CEMENT 


The United States Embassy at Bogota has 
reported that export quotas of cement for 
1949 totaling 28,200 metric tons have been 
established by the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industries for two Colombian cement-manu- 
facturing concerns. 

For the first 6 months of 1949, a quota of 
10,200 tons was set, of which 10,000 tons was 
for the firm, Cementos del Caribe of Barran- 
quilla, and 200 tons for the Bucaramangs 
factory of Compafhia de Cementos Portland 
Diamante. 

For the second half of 1949, a quota of 
18,000 metric tons was established, of which 
1,000 tons per month have been allotted to 
the Bucaramanga factory and 2,000 tons per 
month to the Barranquilla factory. 

The expansion of the Colombian cement 
industry during 1948 was sufficient to meet 
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the needs of a booming construction industry 
and to provide an exportable surplus. It has 
been estimated that total production in 1948 
was between 475,000 and 500,000 metric tons. 
Trade sources in Colombia state that the in- 


dustry is planning to expand its production 
capacity to 700,000 metric tons in 1949 and to 
approximately 1,000,000 metric tons in 1950. 
With private construction activity weakening 
at present because of high construction costs, 
there is the strong possibility that Colombia 
will be able to supply considerable quantities 
of cement for export in the next few years. 


Comoro Islands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS AND TARIFFS TO BE 
THE SAME AS IN MADAGASCAR 


The customs regulations and tariffs are to 
be the same in Comoro Islands as in Mada- 
gascar, by a decree of February 28, 1949, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel on 
March 25. 


Denmark 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
COPENHAGEN 
(Dated July 8, 1949) 


It was announced by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture on June 27 that a 6-year Anglo- 
Danish butter contract to become effective 
October 1, 1949, has been concluded. Den- 
mark agrees to deliver and the United King- 
dom agrees to purchase 75 percent of all 
Danish butter exports, but not more than 
116,840 metric tons annually, at 517 crowns 
per 100 kilograms (271s. 6d. per hundred- 
weight) f. 0. b. This price is subject to a 
maximum 7.5 percent upward or downward 
adjustment on October 1 of each year. Com- 
pared with the price obtained for Danish 
butter exports to the United Kingdom under 
the current agreement, 6.12 crowns per kilo- 
gram, the reduction from October 1 approxi- 
mates 15 percent. 

A long-term agreement covering Danish 
egg exports to the United Kingdom also has 
been concluded. Its terms have not yet been 
published, but it is understood that it calls 
for delivery of 85 percent of total Danish 
egg exports and a price reduction, although 
smaller than that for butter. 

A new Danish-Icelandic trade agreement 
providing for Icelandic exports valued at 
approximately 22,000,000 crowns and Danish 
exports worth 20,000,000 crowns through 
April 30, 1950, was signed at Reykjavik June 
17. (See item which follows, under heading 
of “Tariffs and Trade Controls.”’) 

Negotiations with Italy initiated at Rome 
May 10 resulted in conclusion on June 18 of 
a new agreement for the year ending May 
31, 1950; it provides for exchange of trade 
valued at about 110,000,000 crowns each way 
to be executed, as under the previous agree- 
ment, in the form of barter transactions. A 
protocol covering Danish—Netherlands trade 
during the year ending June 30, 1950, signed 
at Copenhagen July 2, calls for Danish ex- 
ports valued at roughly 82,000,000 crowns 
and Netherlands exports at 110,000,000, which 
are substantially more than under the agree- 
ment for the year ended May 31. Negotia- 
tions for a new trade agreement with Western 
Germany were scheduled to open July 11 in 
Copenhagen. The Danes are hopeful that 
these negotiations will result in an increased 
volume of trade. 

The yield of major agricultural products 
in 1949 continues substantially higher than 
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last year. The following percentage gains 
were recorded in the first 4 months: Milk 17, 
butter 23, cheese 19, pork 15, eggs 35, and 
beef and veal 17. Grazing conditions have 
been favorable, the hay crop was very satis- 
factory, and a good grain crop is in prospect. 

There was a marked increase in industrial 
output from April to May which is explained, 
in part, by the fact that there were more 
holidays in April. However, the rise was 
greater than is ascribable to the difference 
in the number of holidays and reflects a rel- 
atively large production in May. The in- 
crease applied to all industrial groups. Pro- 
duction in May was between 6 and 7 percent 
larger in volume than in May 1948, the dif- 
ference in holiday time-off in those months 
being negligible. The composite industrial 
production index figures are indicative of this 
development, being 147 for May 1949, 135 for 
April, and 138 for May 1948 (1935—100). 

Unemployment, although higher than a 
year ago, showed further seasonal decline 
during May. Preliminary May-end statistics 
place the unemployment percentage for all 
insured workers at 3, compared with 4.7 for 
the preceding month and 1.4 at the end of 
May 1948. 

The wholesale price level remained stable 
in May. The prices of fuel and petroleum 
products, fertilizers, and textiles and clothing 
rose slightly, whereas those of building ma- 
terials, iron and other metal products, vege- 
table foodstuffs, lumber and paper, and 
chemical-technical products were corre- 
spondingly lower. Other commodity prices 
were unchanged. The combined wholesale 
price index remained at 261 (1935—100) and 
the index for export prices at 304, while the 
import price index rose from 294 to 295. 

During the short Rigsdag (Parliament) 
session, June 21 to 30, the Government sub- 
mitted a bill proposing the utilization of 
ECA counterpart funds (estimated at a total 
of 350,000,000 crowns) through a 250,000,000- 
crown reduction of Government debt to the 
National Bank of Denmark and the invest- 
ment of 100,000,000 crowns in a reconstruc- 
tion fund for the rationalization of the Dan- 
ish dairy industry and the construction of 
fruit-storage warehouses. This proposal met 
with strong opposition with respect to the 
reconstruction fund and was referred to com- 
mittee for further consideration. 

Effective June 30, the Ministry of Com- 
merce, in agreement with the National Bank 
of Denmark, established an office to control 
Danish charterings of foreign vessels. This 
control was reestablished in view of the pre- 
vailing adverse foreign exchange situation. 

A supplementary Government budget bill 
for the fiscal year April 1, 1948-March 31, 
1949, submitted by the Finance Minister on 
June 21 and passed by the Rigsdag on June 
30, brought total revenue in that fiscal period 
to 2,216,000,000 crowns and expenditures to 
2,204,000,000 crowns, a surplus of 12,000,000 
crowns. 

Rationing of cotton textiles and clothing 
was abolished effective July 1. The remain- 
ing consumer-textile-rationing covers work 
clothes and infants’ wear only. An extra 
ration of 250 grams of butter, margarine, or 
lard per person was released as of the same 
date. The abolition of various food rations 
from October 1 is under consideration. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH ICELAND CONCERNING 
BILATERAL TRADE SIGNED 


A protocol, supplementing a Danish-Ice- 
landic trade agreement of June 4, 1948, was 
signed at Reykjavik, Iceland, on June 17, 
1949, states a report of July 7 from the United 
States Embassy at Copenhagen. The new 
agreement provides for the importation into 


Iceland, during the period terminating May 
1, 1950, of listed Danish products to a value 
of about 20,000,000 Danish crowns ($4,160. 
000 U. S. currency) and for Danish imports 
from Iceland during the period to a value of 
about 22,000,000 Danish crowns ($4,576,000) , 

The principal Icelandic export items are: 
Salted herring and other fish, herring meal, 
herring oil, cod-liver oil, sheepskins, lamb 
and sheep casings, wool, and woolen yarn, 
Danish exports are to consist principally of; 
Butter, sugar, potatoes, oatmeal, rye, rye 
flour, cement, machinery and apparatus, tron 
and steel manufactures, and radio and tele. 
communication equipment. 

Agreement also was reached concerning 
the transfer of all current payments between 
Denmark and Iceland, including Danish ag. 
sets in Iceland valued at about 1,500,000 Dan. 
ish crowns. 


Dominican 


Repub! ic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated July 18, 1949) 


All major units of the sugar industry in 
the Dominican Republic finished grinding 
before the middle of July. The usual sea- 
sonal duliness which follows completion of 
sugar grinding is evident in most commer- 
cial activities, aggravated this summer by 
the general decline in business which began 
early in the year. Business continues at low 
levels; but in the Santiago area, which has 
been particularly affected, there are reports 
of gains here and there, with merchants en- 
couraged by the fact that tobacco has been 
moving in volume The year’s first large 
shipment of leaf, totaling 1,210 metric tons, 
left Puerto Plata for European ports re- 
cently. 

On the whole, business adjusted itself sat- 
isfactorily during the first half of 1949 to 
the drastic decline in prices for many do- 
mestic and imported commodities, and for 
lower prices for export commodities. There 
were substantial losses in the volume of 
commercial transactions, as well as price 
declines, in important commodity categories. 
The textile trade was particularly affected. 
Declines were general, also in sales of build- 
ing materials, lumber, chemical products, 
and drugs. Recorded sales of foodstuffs, re- 
flecting chiefly the drop in prices, were down 
by more than 20 percent in the first 5 months 
of 1949, compared with sales of foodstuffs in 
the like period a year ago 

Exports in June, in value, were not much 
below those of June of last year, confirming 
other indications that the export trade has 
not felt so severely as other branches of 
activity the effects of the general decline this 
year in commodity prices. The relatively 
favorable showing of the export trade in part 
was attributable to the larger sugar output 
this year, and to a good coffee crop sold at 
average prices somewhat higher than those 
prevailing in 1948. The cacao trade, on the 
other hand, remained depressed. The choco- 
late factory at Puerto Plata operated inter- 
mittently. 

A petroleum refinery with a daily capacity 
of 5,000 barrels may be constructed near 
Ciudad Trujillo by a Venezuelan company, 
according to an announcement made July 
17. The estimated cost will be $6,000,000. 

Development of a fisheries industry may 
result from the signing of a contract May 
26 between the Dominican Government and 
private United States interests. The con- 
tract provides for exploratory operations dur- 
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ing the first year of the contract, with sub- 
sequent development of commercial fishing, 
particularly for shrimp and lobsters for the 
export trade, if expectations of finding 
profitable fishing grounds are realized. 

Considerable publicity was given to Gov- 
ernment plans, announced earlier in the 
year, for promoting large-scale mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture. The Government in 
recent months acquired about 90 new trac- 
tors with plow and harrow attachments. 
Farmers may either buy or lease equipment, 
or they may have their flelds prepared on a 
fee basis. 

Postage rates for correspondence origi- 
nating in the Dominican Republic were in- 
creased from 3 to 5 cents for letters addressed 
abroad or to interior points, and for letters 
for urban delivery from 1 to 2 cents. 

Gold and foreign-exchange holdings in- 
creased fractionally at the end of May from 
the total reported April 30, 1949. The sharp 
decline in the value of imports this year, 
combined with the early movement of the 
important sugar crop into export channels, 
and fairly well sustained activity in other 
branches of the export trade, contributed 
toward preventing any appreciable reduction 
this year in exchange holdings. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GLASS JARS FOR INDUSTRIAL USES: IMPORT 
Duty REDUCED 


The duty on glass jars imported into the 
Dominican Republic for industrial uses has 
been reduced from 0.06 peso to 0.03 peso per 
net kilogram (Dominican peso at par with 
U. S. dollar) by Dominican Law No. 2050, 
effective from July 9, 1949, according to a 
report from the American Embassy, Ciudad 
Turjillo. 

The description of tariff item No. 81 under 
which these jars are dutiable has been 
changed to read as follows: “Glass jars of 
any description with or without covers, for 
industrial uses, as receptacles of preserves, 
inks, cosmetics, and similar items, when im- 
ported by the respective industries for pack- 
ing their products and the jars are marked 
or labeled accordingly, all certified by the De- 
partment of State for National Economy and 
supported with a sworn declaration of the 
importer before the Collector of Customs.” 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VarkIous TURN-OverR TAX RATES REDUCED 


Several rates of Finnish turn-over (sales) 
taxes, particularly those on retail sales, have 
been reduced by law No. 440 of June 22, 1949, 
effective July 1, according to an airgram, 
dated July 4, from the United States Legation 
at Helsinki. It is stated that these reductions 
are intended to offset the increase in the “con- 
trol” prices of cereal products, alse effective 
July 1. 

The new rates are as follows (the old rates 
in parentheses): On goods that a producer 
sells to a reseller who is engaged in trade in 
such goods, 10 percent (10 percent) of the 
sales price; on goods that a producer sells 
direct to a purchaser to be used for his own 
consumption or use in activities connected 
with his livelihood, 16 percent (18 percent) 
of the sales price; on retail sales of goods 
direct to a purchaser to be used for his own 
consumption or use in activities connected 
with his livelihood, 5 percent (10 percent) 
of the sales price. 

For imports the new rates are as follows 
(old rates in parentheses) : On importations 
of goods to a reseller, 10 percent (10 percent) 
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of the value of the goods; on importations of 
goods to a purchased for his own consump- 
tion or use in activities connected with his 
livelihood, 19 percent (20 percent) of the 
value of the goods; on importations of goods 
for consignment stocks of a foreign enter- 
prise from which the goods will be sold to 
consumers for the account of a foreigner, 19 
percent (20 percent) of the value of the 
goods. 

The basic taxable value of imported goods, 
if dutiable ‘ad valorem,” is the same as the 
dutiable value; but otherwise the value of 
the goods is based on the purchase price or, 
if the goods have not been purchased, on 
the market price of the goods at the place 
of exportation, in all cases increased by cost 
of transportation, insurance, and other ex- 
penditures incurred until the goods have ar- 
rived in a Finnish port or at the country’s 
border, plus any duty and/or excise payable 
on the goods. 


French kquatorial 


Afriea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REMOVAL OF THE CUSTOMS FRONTIER BE- 
TWEEN FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA AND 
FRENCH CAMEROUN 


The customs frontier between French 
Equatorial Africa and French Cameroun has 
been removed by a decree of January 1, 1949, 
published in the French Journal Officiel on 
January 19, 1949. 

New customs relations between French 
Equatorial Africa and French Cameroun will 
be regulated by a convention approved by 
the high councils of these two territories. 


French Indochina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASE IN STATISTICAL AND 
CONSUMPTION TAXES 


The Statistical Tax levied on all goods im- 
ported into or exported from Indochina has 
been increased from 1 piaster to 2 piasters 
by decree of April 20, 1949, published in the 
Journal Officiel de l’Indochine of April 28, 
1949. The tax is imposed on each unit, that 
is, head (for certain animals), parcel, case, 
cask, bag, or other container, and/or per 
1,000 kilograms or per cubic meter. From 
each 2 piasters levied, one-tenth, or 20 
centimes, is earmarked for the benefit of 
Indochina’s Rice Bureau. 

The consumption tax on gasoline has been 
fixed at 64 piasters per quintal and that on 
petroleum at 87 pilasters per quintal (at the 
official rate, 1 piaster = US$0.07944). The sur- 
tax on these products, for the maintenance 
of Indochinese highways, has been fixed as 
follows: Gasoline, 55 piasters per quintal, pe- 
troleum at 21 piasters per quintal. The sales 
price for gasoline has been fixed at 245 
piasters per hectoliter, and for petroleum at 
275 piasters per hectoliter by decree of June 
15, 1949, published in the Journal Officiel de 
l'Indochine of June 23, 1949. Gasoline con- 
sumed by aircraft serving Indochina is ex- 
empt from the surtax. 





Official figures on the production of tur- 
pentine and rosin in Spain in 1948 are not 
available. However, output is estimated at 
approximately 10,000 metric tons and 35,000 
metric tons, respectively. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FRvuITsS: SPECIAL Export TAX AT HARBOR 
IN ALGIERS 


A special tax on exportation of fruits, in- 
cluding forced fruits, has been established in 
Algeria, according to an order of May 23, 
1949, published in the French Journal Officiel 
on May 29. 

The rate of this special tax is of 0.50 franc 
per gross kilogram, to be paid at the harbor 
in Algiers for the benefit of the Chamber 
of Commerce, to help defray expenses of the 
jetty and harbor. 


French Oversea 
Territories 


Economic Conditions 


TECHNICAL TROPICAL FOREST CENTER 
CREATED 


A technical tropical forest center has been 
created for French Oversea Territories by the 
Secretary of State of Oversea Territories, ac- 
cording to an order of May 10, 1949, published 
in the French Journal Officiel, on May 13. 

It has been established according to con- 
ditions mentioned in the law of April 30, 
1946, for the economic and social develop- 
ment. The principal aims of this establish- 
ment are to promote forest production and 
lumber consumption, to protect colonial for- 
ests, and to study means of improving the 
quality of lumber. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


GEOGRAPHIC LIMITATIONS ON GERMAN 
SHIPPING LIFTED 


All geographic limitations on German 
shipping have been lifted, according to an 
announcement in JEIA press release No. 
116/49 of July 1, 1949. 

The new policy was effected through the 
cancelation of paragraph 5 of JEIA Instruc- 
tion No. 17, dealing with management of 
German shipping. This paragraph limited 
trading by German ships to Brest (France), 
the United Kingdom, Scandinavia, and Fin- 
land. It also restricted German ships to the 
carriage of German exports and German im- 
ports or transit cargoes for German ports, 
with certain exceptions. With the cancella- 
tion of this paragraph, these restrictions also 
are eliminated. 

These changes are expected to permit the 
inauguration of liner freight services to 
Spain and Mediterranean, Adriatic, North 
African, and Near East ports. A number of 
applications for such services are now await- 
ing approval. 

Until now, most German shipping activi- 
ties have been tramp trading in the Baltic 
and North Seas, though about a dozen cargo- 
liner services in these areas have been 
operating. 

Western Germany’s merchant fleet now 
consists of about 1,100 ships, none larger 
than 1,500 gross registered tons, with a total 
gross registered tonnage of about 270,000. 
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In 1946 German-owned and -operated ships 
carried about 1,000,000 tons of cargo; in 1947, 
about 3,000,000 tons; and in 1948, about 
5,000,000 tons. It is estimated that, at the 
present rate, about 6,000,000 tons will be 
carried in 1949. 


IMPORT-EXPORT CENTER OPENED IN 
FRANKFURT AM MAIN 


The Industrie- und Handelskammer, (16) 
Frankfurt am Main, Boerse, Germany, opened 
an import-export center on July 4, in the 
interest of promoting foreign trade. This 
center will be open twice a week (Monday 
and Thursday, 4 to 5 p. m.) to the increasing 
number of foreign businessmen visiting 
Frankfurt and to all registered German for- 
eign-trade firms. It is designed to provide 
a meeting place for foreign traders to estab- 
lish contacts and carry on business discus- 
sions. 


Exchange and Finance 


AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS IN THE 
BIZONAL AREA 


Agricultural indebtedness in the Bizonal 
Area was reported by the Bizonal Adminis- 
tration of Food, Agriculture and Forestry 
at 2,400,000,000 Reichsmarks as of June 20, 
1948, and at 2,100,000,000 Deutsche marks 
(West) as of June 21, 1948, following the 
currency conversion, states the foreign press. 
The relatively slight difference between the 
two figures was attributed to the fact that 
only personal indebtedness was effectively 
converted at the 10 to 1 rate. 

Under the provisions of law No. 63, mort- 
gage bonds, etc., were converted to Deutsche 
marks at the 10 to 1 rate, but under Ordi- 
nance No. 47 of the Bizonal Economic Coun- 
cil the difference between the nominal 
Reichsmark valuation and the converted 
Deutsche mark amount was charged against 
the debtor in the form of Grundschulden 
(land charges) and assigned to the Bizonal 
Economic Administration as trustee. The 
purpose of this action was to safeguard po- 
tential claims against debtors which may 
arise as a result of legislation for equaliza- 
tion of burdens resulting from the war. 

It is estimated that Bizonal farmers would 
have to raise about 500,000,000 Deutsche 
marks in the next few months to meet taxes 
under this legislation. Interest payments on 
the current agricultural indebtedness are 
estimated at about 110,000,000 Deutsche 
marks per year. 


TRANSFER TO BANK DEUTSCHER LAENDER OF 
ForMER JEIA FUNCTIONS 


The Joint Export Import Agency, in a re- 
lease dated June 30, 1949, announced that, 
effective July 1, all functions formerly per- 
formed by JEIA’s Commitment Control Sec- 
tion and Budget Control Office would be 
turned over to the Central Commodity Bud- 
get Office of the Bank Deutscher Laender. 

The old CCS arranged financing of all im- 
ports procured by JEIA, while the BCO main- 
tained records of budgetary allocations for 
all imports. The CCBO of the Bank Deut- 
scher Laender now controls expenditure of 
funds allocated for imports, grants approval 
on behalf of JEIA for issuance of import 
licenses by German Foreign Trade Banks, 
and issues required budgetary approval for 
licenses for imports financed by Marshall 
Plan funds. 

German importers may now request estab- 
lishment of letters of credit directly with the 
Bank Deutscher Laender without channel- 
ing through JEIA, a procedure requiring 
about 10 days from receipt of initial request 
from the German importer. 

The move marks a further step by JEIA 
in the progressive transfer of responsibility 
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for foreign-trade functions to German ad- 
ministrative agencies. 


BLOCKED Funps May Now BE INVESTED IN 
Duty REDUCED 


The Bank deutscher Laender has an- 
nounced that funds remaining in the blocked 
Deutsche-mark (West) accounts created in 
connection with the currency reform may 
be used for the purchase of certain securi- 
ties, states the foreign press. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 15, 1948, p. 
19, for details of the origin of these ac- 
counts.) The securities which may be pur- 
chased are those of the Deutsche Reichs- 
bahn in the Bizonal Area, issue of June 1949 
bearing 6 percent interest and securities of 
the Reconstruction Loan Corporation and of 
the Finanzierungs-Aktiengesellschaft, Speyer, 
French Zone, to be issued during 1949 

Regulation No. 3 under military govern- 
ment law No. 65. effective May 5, 1949, au- 
thorized the Bank deutscher Laender to de- 
clare securities as eligible for acquisition 
through the utilization of these blocked 
funds, pending the establishment of a spe- 
cial agency competent to pass on capital 
issues in Western Germany. Unutilized por- 
tions of the blocked accounts carry interest 
at 2'2 percent per annum beginning June 
21, 1948, which interest is due at the end of 
each calendar year. Funds accumulated 
through interest payments are not Llocked. 


FINANCING OF WESTERN BERLIN 
INVESTMENTS FACILITATED 


The Berliner Industriebank, established 
in June 1949, will provide a mechanism 
through which long-term credits for the 
restoration of the Berlin economy may be 
channeled. The new bank, like its prede- 
cessor, the Deutsche Industriebank, will ex- 
tend medium- and long-term credits but 
will not engage in commercial banking, 
states the foreign press. The bank is capi- 
talized at 1,000,000 Deutsche marks, 25 per- 
cent of which was paid in. The Industrie- 
bank Dusseldorf took more than 80 percent 
of the capital while extending to the city 
government an option for half the amount. 
The remaining 20 percent was subscribed by 
a group within the Western Sector Industry 
Committee, which will endeavor to place 
the shares with Western Berlin enterprises 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MILK AND Dairy Propucts: COLORING 
WITH DYES PROHIBITED 


The coloring of butter, cheese, melted 
cheese, cheese preparations, and other dairy 
products, and margarine, in prohibited in the 
Bizonal Area of Germany, according to regu- 
lations of May 20, 1949, issued by the Director 
for the Administration for Food, Agriculture 
and Forestry, of the Bizonal Area 

These regulations, which are to be in effect 
until December 31, 1949, are based on the 
Second Emergency Ordinance on Economic 
Control of April 23, 1948. 

Furthermore, it is provided that any stocks 
of dyes still remaining with margarine pro- 
ducers may be used until September 30, 1949. 


EXTENSION OF CURRENT SWEDISH-GER- 
MAN TRIZONAL TRADE AND PAYMENTS 
AGREEMENTS 


An addendum to the current 1949 Swedish- 
Trizonal trade and payments agreements, 
extending the validity of those agreements 
through June 30, 1950, was signed on June 
23, 1949, according to a Swedish Foreign 
Office press release of July 5, 1949. 

The proposed exchange of commodities 
during the first half of 1950 will amount to 


155,000,000 crowns (about $43,000,000) , Swed. 
ish deliveries to include lumber (valued at 
approximately $16,000,000), iron ore, food. 
stuffs, wood pulp, paper, iron and steel, and 
machinery parts. Trizonal exports under 
the agreements are to include coke, com- 
mercial iron, rolling mill products, ma. 
chinery, chemicals, and textiles. 

The Swedish press expresses satisfaction 
at the inclusion of a substantial quantity of 
lumber products, thereby reopening the 
German market for Swedish lumber incluq- 
ing planed, sawed, and round lumber, anq 
wood manufactures. 


NEW TRADE AND PAYMENT AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH POLAND 


A new trade and payment agreement be. 
tween Poland and the three Western Zones 
of Germany was signed on June 30, 1949, at 
Frankfurt am Main, states the JEIA press 
release 117/49 of July 5. 

The agreement, covering the period July 
1, 1949 to June 30, 1950, which provides for 
an exchange of goods valued at $35,405,000 
each way, Will supply Western Germany with 
rye, Oats, sugar, barley, eggs, potato starch, 
fresh onions, poultry, cheese, dextrin, sawn 
timber, wood pulp, newsprint, and other 
commodities. The principal articles Poland 
will receive are: Machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, chemicals, textiles, manufactured 
metal goods, iron and steel scrap, fine me. 
chanics and optics, stones and earth, and 
leather 

Trade sessions held in Frankfurt, which 
preceded conclusion of the agreement, were 
attended by representatives of the German 
Economics Administration and the German 
Administration for Food, Agriculture, and 
Forestry, and by the Polish and Trizonal 
delegations, the new agreement is the largest 
yet concluded by Western Germany with an 
eastern European country Trizonia now 
has trade or payments agreements with all 
eastern European countries except Rumania 
and Albania 

Payment for goods under the new Polish- 
Trizonal agreement will be effected through 
an offset account in the National Bank of 
Poland in Warsaw with outstanding balances 
calculated and settled in United States 
dollars 


Ban LIFTED ON EXPORTS CONTRACTED FOR 
PRIOR TO OCCUPATION 


According to a recent military government 
ruling, German exporters are now permitted 
to complete deliveries under export contracts 
made prior to the occupation. Applications 
for such deliveries must be submitted, prior 
to January 6, 1950, to the Joint Export Im- 
port Agency, Frankfurt am Main, attention of 
Export Branch, and should be accompanied 
by documentary evidence of the contract, 
invoices indicating total contract price, the 
amount paid thereof, balance due, and proof 
of title 

The classes of goods for which application 
for export may be filed are as follows: 

(a) Goods in existence manufactured in 
Germany for United Nations nationals (oF 
their successors in law) where title to such 
goods has passed under German Law to 
United Nations contractors prior to capitula- 
tion and remains in the United Nations con- 
tractors as of date of application. 

(b) Goods in existence owned by United 
Nations nationals (or their successors in 
law) which were shipped into Germany under 
customs bond for processing or repair. 

(c) Goods in existence in transit through 
Germany at the time the occupation began. 

Manufacturing and processing charges not 
yet paid must be paid in acceptable foreign 
exchange. These and all other charges out- 
standing against the property, except those 
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resulting from the military governments’ em- 
pargoes on the goods, must be paid before an 
export license will be granted. Charges re- 
sulting from the embargo will be paid by the 
Governments of the Laender concerned. 


Greece 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated June 27, 1949) 


Agricultural highlights during the month 
of June were the establishment of satisfac- 
tory support prices for the 1949 crops of 
wheat, rye, and barley and the improve- 
ment in the 1949 crop prospects. Wheat is 
now estimated at close to 600,000 metric tons, 
as compared with 500,000 in earlier esti- 
mates; rice yield is estimated at more than 
three times that of 1948. The olive crop is 
expected to be a bumper one. Anticipated 
cotton acreage will be 21 percent over 1948. 
Increased prices to tobacco growers set at 
200 times prewar may result in increased 
tobacco acreage. 

Despite large imports of seed oil and other 
commodities and plentiful supplies of sea- 
sonal fruits and vegetables, the cost-of- 
living index held at 257 (1938 1); the 
commodity-price index increased slightly to 
355.2 in mid-June from 353.8 mid-May 
(October 1939 1). An epidemic of hoof- 
and-mouth disease among flocks and herds 
in northern Greece is expected to affect 
prices of meat and dairy products in all 
areas. 

Industrial production was 74 percent in 
April, having registered a low of 68 percent 
in February (1939 100). It was antici- 
pated that further rises in production would 
occur after the middle of the year when 
long-term industrial loans, aggregating 
$13,000,000, would be implemented after 
ratification by Parliament on June 23. 

Projects have been approved for the ex- 
tension and rehabilitation of railroads in 
order to promote tourist trade for 1950. The 
Government-owned railroad (SEK) opened 
a section to Lamia and expects to open one 
to Larisa after July 1 These cities are 
located in Thessaly and this is the first time 
in 5 years that rail traffic has been possible 
between Athens and that area. The civil- 
aviation program is getting under way, with 
the approval of five construction projects. 

An estimated 100,000 refugees returned to 
their home areas, approximately 600,000 still 
remaining in security centers. The Greek 
Government has requested financial help to 
the extent of about $100,000 from the United 
Nations for refugee care. 

An atmosphere of general labor unrest pre- 
vailed, emphasized by a series of disputes in 
Government and quasi-Government organ- 
izations and continued pressure for wage in- 
creases by various groups 

There were no significant financial devel- 
opments during the month. The market 
price of the gold sovereign decreased to 229,- 
300 drachmas on June 24 from 229,500 on 
May 18. During the same period, the street 
price of the dollar opened at 14,140 drachmas 
and closed at 14,102; the pound sterling 
opened at 42,500, closed at 41,690. Dollar 
exchange certificates increased to 5,080 
drachmas on June 27, from 5,070 on May 5; 
pound-sterling certificates began on May 10 
and closed on June 24, at 12,280. 





Japanese match production totaled 15,985 
match tons in January and 17,508 match tons 
in February 1949. A match ton is equivalent 
to 7,200 small boxes. 


August 8, 1949 





Maritime Exposition at 
Danzig (Gdansk) 


Visitors to Gdansk between June 
24 and August 31, 1949, are in- 
vited in articles appearing in the 
Polish press to attend a Domestic 
Maritime Exposition there. On 
display are exhibits dealing with 
port problems, navigation, sea- 
men’s activities, war damage and 
rehabilitation in port areas, and 
fisheries. Also of interest are 
large world maps showing routes 
of Polish oceangoing vessels and 
day-to-day locations of Polish pas- 
senger ships and freighters. There 
are displays by both state and pri- 
vate producers catering to coastal 
residents and fishermen, and a 
carnival provides added attraction 
to visitors who at the same time 
may avail themselves of seasonal 
side trips to seaboard health re- 
Special reductions in rail 
fares are in effect for exposition 
visitors. 


sorts. 











Haiti 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated July 22, 1949) 


A continued decline in Haiti's international 
trade was evident during May. Although 
statistics on imports and exports for the 
month have not yet been published, a de- 
crease in customs revenue for that month of 
almost 1,200,000 gourdes (5 gourdes=US$1) 
reflects diminished movement through the 
Customhouse. Total Government revenue, 
however, was not seriously impaired because 
of substantially increased revenue from in- 
ternal tax sources, resulting from the estab- 
lishment, during 1948, of a broader basis for 
taxes on income. 

Business is not expected to pick up sub- 
stantially until fall when the coffee crop 
again begins to come in, the decline of the 
banana industry having accentuated the ef- 
fects of the summer slack season. A notice- 
able reduction of prices for textiles, imported 
food items, and other commodities reflects 
both lowered prices in the United States and 
an apparent tendency on the part of local 
merchants to reduce inventories. 

The establishment of two new maritime 
services to Haiti has been announced. Two 
4,000-ton vessels flying the Swiss flag are 
scheduled to make biweekly sailings from 
Antwerp to Port-au-Prince, and two freight 
vessels operated out of New York by an 
American shipping firm are expected to fol- 
low a similar schedule to Haitian ports. 

Also in the field of transportation, a DC-3 
aircraft has been added to the equipment of 
the Haitian Air Force, which operates the 
only commercial air service within the Re- 
public, and represents a substantial contri- 
bution to travel facilities. This increased 
capacity has resulted in a lowering of fares 
by almost 30 percent, the fare from Port-au- 
Prince to Cap Haitien, second city of the 
Republic, having been lowered from $12.50 
to $8.00 under the new tariff. 


The establishment by American interests 
of a Haitian corporation organized to engage 
in banking operations, the erection of a 
cement factory, and general construction 
activities have been announced. It has like- 
wise been ascertained that American inter- 
ests have been in consultation with Haitian 
officials with regard to highway construction. 
The Government has long been interested 
in the completion of a main north-south 
highway from Les Cayes on the southern 
peninsula to Cap Haitien in the north, and 
efforts are evidently being made to interest 
construction firms in such an enterprise. The 
completion of such a hard-surface highway 
should materially increase Haiti's tourist ap- 
peal. 

Other American interests are also known 
to be discussing minerals exploration in 
Haiti. Though petroleum exploration has 
given negative results in the past, and one 
American aluminum producer holds a con- 
cession on certain bauxite properties in 
Haiti, numerous other minerals are known 
to exist in possibly commercial quantity and 
have periodically attracted potential inves- 
tors. At the present time, only salt and lime- 
stone are being produced on a commercial 
scale. 

The Government balance sheet for the 
month of May shows expenditures exceeding 
revenue for the first 8 months of the fiscal 
year by approximately 6,000,000 gourdes 
($1,200,000). Although receipts for the year 
should substantially exceed budgetary re- 
quirements, extraordinary appropriations 
and supplementary credits have been heavy. 
Expenses for the Bicentennial Exposition, 
scheduled to open in December have, how- 
ever, been the principal drain on finances, 
and the Government's share of preparation 
and construction requirements is now said 
to be nearly completed. 

The Exposition is expected to produce 
revenue that will, at least in part, reimburse 
the Government for sums expended. In this 
connection, the signing of a contract with 
private individuals who will operate a float- 
ing gambling casino in the bay off the Ex- 
position grounds has been announced. The 
construction of private buildings for the Ex- 
position has commenced. 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated June 28, 1949) 


The north-coast region of Honduras suf- 
fered from a severe drought during the past 
month. The Production of corn, beans, 
bananas, and rice was adversely affected. 
Rice, which is normally planted in May 
and June, was not seeded; only about 4,000 
acres, of a usual 18,000 acres, have been sown 
and of this probably not more than half 
will survive. 

Production of antimony on a small scale 
continued in the Department of Copan, and 
small exportations are regularly being made. 

The Government aguardiente monopoly 
reported that its gross receipts during June 
increased 14 percent over those of June 1948. 
The total receipts for June 1949 were 598,512 
lempiras. (1 lempira=$0.50 U. S. currency.) 

The promptness of Honduran collections 
of drafts declined during May, according to 
reports of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York City. This verified local reports of 
the dullness of the mercantile trade. Local 
importers are wary of further price declines 
in the United States, and, consequently, 
have been slow in removing merchandise 
from customs after it has arrived in 
Honduras. 
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Hungary 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1948 


Foreign trade in 1948 was substantially 
larger than in 1947, with imports reaching 
1,975,400,000 forints (official rate: 1 dol- 
lar=—11.74 forints), and exports, 1,932,700,000 
forints. Imports increased by 36 percent 
over the preceding year, and exports by 85 
percent. 

The increasing industrialization was re- 
flected to some extent by the change in the 
commodity pattern of foreign trade. Raw 
materials comprised a larger proportion of 
imports than before the war, amounting to 
80.5 percent in 1948 compared with 70.2 per- 
cent in 1938. Imports of semifinished goods 
decreased from 29.8 percent of the total 
in 1938 to 19.5 percent in 1948. Finished and 
semifinished goods in 1948 accounted for a 
much larger share of exports than prewar— 
64 percent in 1948 compared with 40.3 per- 
cent in 1938. Exports of raw materials de- 
creased correspondingly. 

Additional analysis of Hungary’s foreign 
trade and general economic developments is 
contained in the Annual Economic Review, 
Hungary, 1948, published in July 1949 as an 
International Reference Service, OIT, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UNAUTHORIZED IMPORTS CONFISCATED 


The penalties for unauthorized importa- 
tions into India will hereafter be severe, 
and goods arriving from dollar and hard-cur- 
rency areas, for which no valid import li- 
cense has previously been secured, are liable 
to confiscation without the option of redemp- 
tion, according to an announcement recently 
issued by the Collector of Customs in Bom- 
bay. 

The imposition of fines has apparently not 
stopped some importers from evading the im- 
port license requirement. In view of this 
stern announcement by the Collector of Cus- 
toms, American exporters will be well advised 
not to allow any shipment to proceed to 
India until there is definite assurance that 
the importer has secured a valid license cov- 
ering the goods. 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 
ExXPorRTs 


Exports from Indonesia during April 1949 
totaled 656,923 metric tons (metric tons 
quoted throughout) valued at 122,693,000 
guilders (US$46,623,000), as compared with 
March exports of 497,555 tons valued at 103,- 
169,000 guilders (US$39,204,000). Petroleum 
products accounted for 31.5 percent of the 
total value, rubber 30.9 percent, tin ore 11.8 
percent, copra 10.6 percent, palm oil 4.8 per- 
cent and tea 2.2 percent. 

The increase in April over March exports 
amounting to 19,524,000 guilders Was ac- 
counted for by the increased value of exports 
of petroleum products (12,358,000 guilders), 
tobacco (871,000 guilders), palm oil (532,000 
guilders) and rubber (14,185,000 guilders), 
offset by decreases for other products. The 
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largest declines were registered by copra 
(2,405,000 guilders), tea (1,328,000 guilders) , 


and tin (1,089,000 guilders). Excluding pe- 
troleum products, the volume of March and 
April 1949 exports were about equal, amount- 
ing to 158,121 and 158,048 tons, respectively. 
Against the increase in the volume of ex- 
ports of rubber (18,505 tons) and tobacco 
(504 tons), there were decreases as follows: 
Bauxite exports of 17,510 tons, copra 2,282 
tons, tin 857 tons, rattan 790 tons, palm oil 
723 tons, and smaller tonnages for other 
products. No sugar exports were recorded 
for the first 4 months of 1949. Comparative 
data for March and April are listed in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Indonesia: Exports, March and 
April 1949 


[Quantities in metric tons; values in thousands 
of guilders] 





April1949. | March 1949 
Item | | 

Gey Value og Value 
Total__ . 656, 923 |122,693 |497,555 | 103,169 
Rubber... | 44,845 | 37,949 | 26,340 | 23,764 
Copra__. | 28,591 | 13,066 | 30,873 | 15, 471 
Palm oil_ 6,133 | 5,900 | 6,856 5, 368 
Tea_. . 1, 276 2. 656 1, 987 3, 984 
Tobacco. 778 | 2,160 274 1, 289 
Rattan 1, 296 623 | 2,086 | 978 
Kapok... _. 289 471 | 520 | R850 
aes See ; | 1,338 | 692 
Coffee... | 330 435 | 476 584 
Resins__- | 532 374 823 517 
Quinine____ 2 21 13 | 297 
Cinchona bark 28 72 119 288 

Petroleum - |498, 8 38, 623 339, 434 

Tin ore. _.| 3,556 | 14, 462 4,413 
Bauxite___- ..| 34, 594 416 | 52,104 535 
All other_...__..- 35, 798 5,465 | 28, 899 6, 736 


Source: Bureau of Statistics, Department of Economic 
Affairs, Batavia. 


Cumulative exports for the first 4 months 
of 1949 amounted to 2,119,629 tons valued 
at 436,900,000, guilders, an increase of 63 
percent by volume and 86 percent by value 
over the corresponding period of 1948. For 
individual export products, the increases by 
volume and value, respectively, were as fol- 
lows: Rubber 80 percent (102 percent); copra 
110 percent (112 percent); palm oil tenfold 
(718 percent); tea 440 (313 percent); kapok 
162 percent (217 percent); resins 53 percent 
(20 percent); petroleum products 50 percent 
(98 percent); bauxite 140 percent (144 per- 
cent) and tin ore 12 percent (40 percent). 


TABLE 2.—IJndonesia: Exports, January- 
April 1949 and 1948 

{Quantities in metric tons; values in millions of guilders] 

January-April | January-April 

1949 1948 
Item —— - = 

Quantity) Value Quantity) Value 
Total .--|2, 119, 629 | 436.9 (1, 303, 655 235. 5 
Rubber___ : 124,089 | 113.9] 69,008 56. 5 

Ceres. ..... 114,478 | 62.6) 54,484 29 
Palm oil_ 25,763 | 22.1 | 2, 334 ZY 
, Ree 6,150 | 12.4 1, 138 3.0 
Rattan ___. 5.937] 28] 5,740 3.5 
Kapok-.- | 2185] 3.8} 834 1.2 
Resins_- 2,528} 1.8 1,653 | 1.5 
Petroleum 1, 520, 243 | 118.4 (1, 011, 880 59. 8 
Bauxite.....--- 207,696 | 2.2] 86,638 9 
aS 16,763 | 61.9! 14,943 44.3 
All other_.....-.- 93,797 | 35.0 55, 003 32. 6 


Source: Bureau of Statistics, Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Batavia. 


May copra exports totaled 22,414 tons, June 
exports 34,797 tons, making the total for the 
first 6 months of 1949, 171,689 tons as com- 
pared with 105,465 tons for the same period 
of 1948. Bauxite exports during May reached 





74,216 tons, making the Jan.—May total 281. 
912 tons (Jan.—May 1948, 155,280 tons), 


IMPORTS 


Imports during April 1949 totaled 227,938 
metric tons valued at 140,500,000 Suilders 
(US$53,400,000) as compared with March im. 
ports of 139,834 tons valued at 105,700,099 
guilders (US$40,200,000). Foodstuffs, bever. 
ages, and tobacco products constituted 324 
percent by value of total April imports, tex. 
tiles (yard goods) 25 percent, machinery ang 
vehicles 14.4 percent, metals 7.7 percent 
petroleum 5.6 percent, and chemicals, paint 
and fertilizer 3.6 percent. Comparative data 
for March and April 1949, by major merchap. 
dise groups are listed in table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Indonesia: Imports, by Major 
Commodity Groups, March and April 1949 


{Quantities in metric tons; values in millions of guilders) 


se 





| April 1949 March 1949 
Item | 6d|.l™tC 

|} Quan- , | Quan- |,, 
| “tity \ alue| tity Value 
Total _- : 227,938 |140. 5 |139, 834 105.7 
Foodstuffs, beverages 68,747 | 45.8 | 35, 087 oh 
Textiles_..._. | 5.722 | 35.1] 3.343] 98) 
Petroleum ._. .-| 98,241 | 7.7 | 48, 296 48 
Metals and products 13,039 | 10.8 | 11,829 91 
Machinery and vehicles 7,280 | 20.2] 6,778] 188 
Chemieals, etc 7.058 | 1] 7.497] §8 
Paper products 3, 664 2.5 1, 832 4 
All other 24,187 | 13.3 | 24,282] 128 

- | 

Source: Bureau of Statistics, Department of Eco 


nomic Affairs, Batavia. 


The increase in imports of foodstuffs was 
mainly accounted for by large imports of rice 
amounting to 49,625 tons valued at 21,900,000 
guilders during April as compared with 18, 
862 tons valued at 9,600,000 guilders during 
March. Crude-oil requirements of the Indo- 
nesian petroleum refineries were the principal 
cause of the increase of petroleum imports 
from 48,286 tons valued at 4,800,000 guilders 
in March 1949 to 98,241 tons valued at 7,700,- 
000 guilders during April. 

Cumulative imports for January to April 
1949 amounted to 712,272 tons valued at 420,- 
000,000 guilders, as compared with 475,688 
tons valued at 336,900,000 guilders during the 
corresponding period of 1948 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


The merchandise trade deficit for April 
1949 amounted to 17,800,000 guilders (US$6,- 
750,000) reducing the cumulative surplus of 
35,600,000 guilders (US813,500,000) for 
January-March 1949, to 17,800,000 guilders 
(US86,750,000) for January-April 1949. 

PRODUCTION 

Estate rubber production slightly decreased 
from 14,003 tons in March to 13,065 tons in 
April. Copra purchases amounted to 30,654 
tons during March, 37,563 tons during April, 
40,820 tons during May, and 41,000 tons dur- 
ing June, with a cumulative total for Janu- 
ary to June amounting to 219,110 tons 4 
compared with 129,450 tons for the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. Palm-oil production 
during March amounted to 7,270 tons, April 
5,900 tons, May 5,395 tons, and for June an 
estimated 9,876 tons. The cumulative total 
for January to June 1949 amounts to 41,532 
tons against 15,322 tons for January to June 
1948. Production of bauxite in March was 
57,150 tons, April 35,194 tons, May 54,370 tons, 
for a total of 268,585 tons during January- 
June 1949, as compared with 107,177 tons 
during the corresponding period in 1948. Tin 
production in April was 2,743 tons, May 
2,659 tons, for a total of 12,494 tons during 
January through May 1949 (January-May 
1948, 11,732 tons). 
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Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS ON AUTOMOBILE AND CYCLE TIRES 
ESTABLISHED 


The Irish Government has defined the 
quantities of automobile, cycle, and motor- 
cycle tires which may be imported under 
quota during the next quota period August 1, 
1949, through January 31, 1950. During the 
g months, 45,000 cycle and motorcycle tires, 
and 5,000 automobile tires may be imported, 
from all countries. 


REGULATIONS RELAXED ON AMOUNT OF 
DuTIABLE Goops TouRIsts May IMpPorT 
AND EXPORT 


The Irish Government has announced that 
certain dutiable articles may be imported 
and exported in increased quantities by tour- 
ists visiting the country. 

At present a tourist from outside Europe 
may bring 1,000 cigarettes, or 242 pounds of 
tobacco, or 244 pounds of cigars into Ireland 
duty-free. Alternatively, 242 pounds of the 
three tobacco items combined may be 
brought in. Passengers from outside Europe 
may bring in duty-free also 1 quart of wine, 
1 quart of spirits, and 1 pint of perfumery. 

Tourists are now allowed to take out of 
the country 2 bottles of Irish-made whisky or 
2 bottles of Irish-made gin, or 1 bottle of 
each. For other articles which tourists may 
wish to take out, export controls have been 
relaxed recently for the following articles: 
Personal clothing and wearing apparel, sou- 
venir goods and religious medals, and glass 
and glassware. For those commodities which 
remain subject to control, the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce has stated that, in 
many cases, licenses would be issued to cover 
their exportation. 


QUOTA ON RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
specifying that during the next quota period, 
August 1, 1949, through January 31, 1950, 
450,000 single rubber boots and shoes may be 
imported under quota from all countries 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND 
NAVIGATION WITH UNITED STATES RaAtTI- 
FIED 


The new Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, 
and Navigation between the United States 
and Italy came into effect on July 26, when 
ratifications were formally exchanged in 
Rome by the United States Ambassador, 
James Clement Dunn, and the Italian For- 
eign Minister, Count Carlo Sforza. The 
treaty was signed on February 2, 1948, after 
hegotiations which had begun during the 
preceding year. It was ratified by the U. S. 
Senate on June 2, 1948, and by the Italian 
Parliament in June, 1949. 

An exchange of notes accompanying the 
ratification provided that the treaty shall 
hot preclude action which is required of or 
specially permitted either party under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade or 
the ITO Charter during such time as either 
country is a contracting party to GATT or 
& member of ITO. 

This is the first treaty of its kind between 
the United States and Italy since that of 
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Representation of German 
Industry in the United States 


A “German Industry Exhibition 
Post Affairs Office” will be main- 
tained in New York City to answer 
inquiries, states the JEIA press re- 
lease No. 115/49, of July 5, 1949. 

This Office was developed as a 
result of the Military Government 
German Exhibition which was held 
in New York in April 1949, 

The operation of the office will 
be the responsibility of the German 
Committee for the Exhibition and 
the Foreign Trade Working Group 
(Arbeitsgemeinschaft Aussenhan- 
del der Wirtschaft) under super- 
vision of the Verwaltung fuer 
Wirtschaft. The expenses will be 
met from the unexpended portion 
of the funds of the Military 
Government German Exhibition. 
These funds were obtained from 
the proceeds of German exports. 

The director of the office, which 
will be located at Room 1807, 730 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.. 
will be Henri A. Abt. 











1871, signed soon after the unification of 
Italy. The former treaty was terminated on 
December 15, 1937, by mutual agreement, 
and trade relations between the two coun- 
tries have been governed by a modus vivendi 
since that time. 

The new treaty, which is based in general 
upon the principle of mutuality, establishes 
the basic standards governing relationships 
between the United States and Italy in many 
fields of activity. It includes articles relating 
to such matters as the status and activity of 
persons and corporations, protection of per- 
sons and property, landholding, freedom of 
information, treatment of vesels, and free- 
dom of trade. It is not a trade agreement 
and contains no specific obligations as to the 
import or export treatment of any individual 
commodity. A detailed report on the impor- 
tant provisions of the new treaty was pub- 
lished in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEFKLY of 
March 20, 1948. 


J apan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH 
THE BELGIAN MONETARY AREA 


SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) recently announced that on July 9, 
1949, trade and financial arrangements were 
signed between SCAP (on behalf of Occupied 
Japan) and the Belgian Monetary Area (in- 
cluding Belgium, the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, the Belgian Congo, and the Trustee- 
ship Territories of Ruanda-Urundi) covering 
the period June 1, 1949, to May 31, 1950. 

The trade plan provides that all trade, both 
government and private, shall be conducted 
in accordance with the financial arrangement 
which stipulates that all payments are to be 
made in United States dollars through normal 


banking channels. It is indicated that trade 
between Occupied Japan and the Belgian 
Monetary Area will not be restricted to the 
actual balance of payments made through 
the dollar accounts established by the finan- 
cial arrangement, but will be permitted to 
proceed beyond such amounts, subject only 
to the limitations at the time of the avail- 
ability of dollars to effect payment. 

On the basis of Japan’s requirements and 
the Belgian Monetary Area’s availabilities it 
may be expected that the Belgian Monetary 
Area will be able to supply Japan with raw 
cotton, oil and oil-bearing materials, shellac, 
hides, and some miscellaneous commodities 
in return for Japanese manufactured goods. 

This trade and financial arrangement is 
another in a series which have been finalized 
during this year, which, together with those 
concluded in 1948, are aimed at increasing 
the availability of raw materials and food- 
stuffs for Japan and expanding Japan’s mar- 
ket for industrial products. 


PROCEDURES FOR EXPORT OF SAMPLES AND 
Goops VALUED UNDER $500 SIMPLIFIED 


SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) recently announced a simplified pro- 
cedure for export of samples and export of 
goods valued at less than $500. 

Under this new procedure, exports for 
which the approval of the Japanese Minis- 
try of International Trade and Industry and 
SCAP is not required, the buyer and seller 
may negotiate a contract on a new contract 
form number JX 17. (Although it is not 
specifically indicated under what conditions 
approval is not required, it is presumed that 
it is, in general, applicable to export of sam- 
ples and those goods valued at less than $500 
which are specifically included on the list 
of goods approved for export.) Such con- 
tracts will not require establishment of a 
letter of credit, and a bank draft or other ac- 
ceptable foreign-exchange instruments made 
payable to the SCAP Commercial Account 
may be used. 

The draft or other foreign-exchange in- 
strument, together with two copies of the 
contract form are presented to a processing 
bank in Japan, either Japanese or foreign 
licensed bank, which stamps the forms indi- 
cating receipt of payment, and on one of 
the forms stamps “For customs use.’ This 
copy is for customs officials who, after de- 
termining that the shipment is in accordance 
with the articles covered by the receipted 
form, will clear the goods for export. The 
other receipted form is used as the basis for 
payment to the seller in yen at the official 
rate of exchange. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VANILLA: EXPORT RESTRICTIONS AND CON- 
TROL OF TRADE REMOVED—CORRECTION 


The item appearing in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY on June 20, 1949, under the above 
heading should read as follows, states an 
airgram of July 8, 1949, from Tananarive: 

Effective May 7, 1949, all price control and 
certain export restrictions were removed from 
vanilla in Madagascar, by order of May 4, 
1949, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar on May 7. 

However, the export tax of 40 percent has 
been retained, an export license is still nec- 
essary, and the standardization regulations 
of vanilla into various grades and subsequent 
inspection of the shipments to be exported 
have not been abrogated. 
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Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export SURTAX REDUCED ON ALMOST ALL 
EXPORTS 


By a decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of July 4, 1949, and effective June 30, 1949, 
the Mexican Government lowered the 15 per- 
cent ad valorem export surtax on almost all 
export items. Most of the reductions were 
by 80 percent, that is, from 15 percent to 3 
percent ad valorem. Others were reduced 
by 33 percent and a few by percentages rang- 
ing from 30 to 76. (Additional information 
may be obtained from the American Re- 
publics Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from the Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce located in Boston, Chi- 
cago, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, Houston, Memphis, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, and Kan- 
sas City.) 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCIL CREATED 


A report from the United States Embassy 
at Managua, Nicaragua, states that by virtue 
of Executive Decree No. 132 of June 20, 1949, 
there has been created the “National Council 
of Economy” for Nicaragua. This Council 
is composed of the Ministers of Economy, 
Finance, Public Works and Development, and 
Agriculture, and the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the National Bank. The Min- 
ister of Economy is Chairman of the Council, 
whose province is stated as being the gen- 
eral economic policy of the country. 

At the same time a technical Board of 
Economy was created, within the Ministry of 
Economy, to be composed of persons skilled 
in economic matters who are employed by 
the Government, and private individuals 
whose knowledge and desire to serve qualify 
them, in the opinion of the President of the 
country. 

The decree also created an Advisory Board 
to cooperate with the Ministry of Economy 
in matters pertaining to institutions or or- 
ganizations directly connected with the eco- 
nomic activities of the country. This Ad- 
visory Board is composed of a representa- 
tive of the National Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry of Managua, the National Co- 
operative of Agriculturists, the Agricultural 
Association of Nicaragua, and a representa- 
tive of each of any similar organizations that 
may be legally established in the future. 
These representatives will be especially des- 
ignated to the Ministry of Economy by their 
respective entities and will serve as means 
of contact between the Executive Power and 
the organizations so represented, expressing 
opinions when requested by the Ministry. 

All positions created by this Decree are 
honorary, with the exception of special tech- 
nical services that may be requested by the 
Ministry of Economy. For the latter, sal- 
aries will be paid. 

As regards the new Advisory Board, it is of 
interest to note that this is the first time 
members of the various organizations rep- 
resenting private business have been officially 
designated or requested to express their 
opinions to the national Government. 





Production of radio receivers in Hungary 
during 1949 is expected to reach 60,000 sets. 
Estimated production for 1950 is 100,000 sets. 
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Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
GASOLINE: CONSUMPTION TAX INCREASED 


The consumption tax of 0.18 crown per 
liter assessed on gasoline in Norway was in- 
creased by 0.28 crown per liter, effective from 
midnight June 20, 1949, and lasting until 
June 30, 1950, according to a report of June 
29 from the United States Embassy in Oslo. 
At the same time, gasoline rationing and 
all restrictions on driving motor vehicles 
were abolished. 

The law providing for a tax of 0.18 crown 
per liter on gasoline was extended by a law 
of June 2, 1948, to June 30, 1949. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 9, 1948.) 


Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


JUTE QUOTAS EXTENDED 


The Government of Pakistan has an- 
nounced that, inasmuch as circumstances 
have imposed a delay in the announcement 
of the jute quotas for 1949-50, unshipped bal- 
ances of current quotas may continue to be 
exported on the authority of existing licenses 
until August 20, 1949, and such shipments 
will not be debited to next season’s quotas, 


IMPORT-LICENSING POLICY 


An announcement issued by the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan in June 1949 set July 2 as 
the deadline for receiving applications for 
licenses to import most “licensable’’ com- 
modities from hard-currency areas, includ- 
ing the United States. Applications to im- 
port machinery, mill-work, drugs, medicines, 
and chemicals will be received at any time. 
All licenses issued during the period July 1 
through December 31 will be valid for ship- 
ment up to December 31, 1949, and licenses 
issued during July-December 1948 will be 
considered for revalidation on their individ- 
ual merits if they cover capital goods and 
machinery. However, import licenses first 
issued during April, May, or June 1949 for 
the shipping period ended June 30 are auto- 
matically revalidated to September 30, 1949. 

The importation of the following articles, 
from any source, is prohibited: Opium; port- 
land cement, except white portland cement; 
silver plate and silver manufactures; gold 
plate, gold leaf and gold manufactures; jew- 
elry and jewels; chemical or imitation gold; 
and precious stones, unset, including uncut 
diamonds. 

Items which are “licensable” from dollar 
and hard-currency areas comprise an exten- 
sive list which cannot be included here. 
The list may be obtained by addressing a 
request to the Middle-East Branch, Areas 
Division, OIT, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated July 23, 1949) 


Business in Panama was reported gener- 
ally to be slow during the month of July, 
as it has been throughout most of 1949. 
Retail prices continued high, with the Pana- 
manian Government able to do little in the 
effective enforcement of its price-control 


system. However, the Ministry of Labor 
Social Welfare, and Public Health informed 
the press that the Government wil] Open 
four public markets in the poorer urban dig. 
tricts, where basic foodstuffs will be sold g 
cost to persons certified by the Government 
to be in need of such assistance. 

Preliminary figures showed the value of 
total imports into Panama during the monty 
of June as $5,534,245, an increase of $394.69; 
over the month of May. This brought the 
total value of imports during the first hajy 
of the year to $31,878,033, a decrease of More 
than $400,000 from the corresponding figure 
for 1948. Exports for the month of June 
were placed at $779,753, a decrease of More 
than $98,000 from May exports. Exports 
during the first 6 months of 1949 totaleg 
$4,774,681, a decrease of more than $78,000 
compared with the corresponding figure for 
1948. 

More than 5,000 passengers disembarkeq 
during June at Canal Zone seaports and 
airports, which are also the principal ports 
of entry for the Republic of Panama. The 
Government of Panama, hoping to attract 
more tourists, announced that it was open- 
ing a tourist information center in New 
Orleans in addition to the one it operates 
now in New York. 

An important development in the field of 
agriculture, was the announcement that 
three dryers, intended primarily for drying 
rice for storage prior to milling, will be in- 
stalled in the Provinces of Panama, Veraguas, 
and Chiriqui. It is believed that the dryers, 
which are being sold to the Banco Agro- 
Pecuario e Industrial (Agricultural, Live- 
stock, and Industrial Bank, a Governmental 
agency), will increase substantially the mill 
yield of the rice crop. It is expected that 
one of the machines, which can also be used 
for coffee, corn, and other crops, will be 
installed in the city of Panama to be used 
in conjunction with the rice mill now being 
operated by the Bank. The Supply Depart- 
ment of the Panama Railroad Company an- 
nounced that bids will be received near the 
end of July for delivery in August of 652,000 
pounds of sugar for consumption in the 
Canal Zone. Two such contracts have gone 
in recent months to a Panamanian firm, and 
it is expected that a bid will be entered by 
the same company for this new contract. 

United States-made milling equipment ar- 
rived in David, Panama's third largest city, 
for the establishment of a complete mill for 
the processing of flour, beans, and plantains. 
Although the equipment is not assembled 
yet, the owner hopes to have it operating by 
the end of August. 

Offices of the four American flag air lines 
now operating at Albrook Field, Balboa, 
Canal Zone, are busy with preparations for 
the coming move to Tocumen National Air- 
port, approximately 15 miles northeast of 
Panama City. Target date for completion 
of the move is September 1, 1949. Comple- 
tion was announced on July 19 of the main 
section of the cable connecting Tocumen 
with Albrook Field and with Panama City. 
The laying of the cable was accomplished by 
the joint efforts of the United States Army 
and the Panamanian Government, in accord- 
ance with the aviation agreement between 
Panama and the United States, ratified in 
April 1949. The complete communications 
system may be usable by mid-August. 

Although no final decision has been 
reached, the Government of Panama 4n- 
nounced early this month that a United 
States aircraft corporation is considering the 
establishment of a large station at the 
former United States air base at Rio Hato, 
approximately 70 miles southwest of Panama 
City, for the repair, maintenance, and recon- 
ditioning of the corporation's aircraft serving 
Latin America. A representative of the 
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Panamanian Government departed recently 
for the United States to discuss the matter 
with officials of the aircraft corporation. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImporT DUTIES INCREASED ON CERTAIN 
CLOTHING, FOOTWEAR, AND HOUSEHOLD 
LINENS 


Panamanian Presidential Decree No. 98 of 
April 25, 1949, has been published, clarifying 
the provisions of Law 17 of February 15, 1949. 
Law 17 revised and in general increased im- 

rt duties on certain clothing, footwear, and 
household linen articles. [See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of April 25, 1949.] 

Complete details may be obtained from the 
American Republics Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or any of the 
Department's Field Offices. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PrICE-CONTROL RESTRICTIONS LIFTED FROM 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTED WITH FREE Ex- 
CHANGE 


A Supreme Decree of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment of July 16, 1949, published in the 
local press July 18, states that merchandise 
imported with free-market exchange is no 
longer subject to otucial price-control regu- 
lations, according to an airgram of July 18 
from the United States Embassy in Lima. 
As explained in the preamble to the decree, 
this step has been taken in order to reestab- 
lish commercial activity on a basis where it 
can be more responsive to supply and de- 
mand, 

An official communique published by the 
Peruvian Ministry of Finance in the local 
press July 19 further clarifies the scope of 
the above decree, stating that it applies only 
to those articles, prices of which were con- 
trolled by the Minister of Finance; articles 
controlled by the Ministries of Public Health 
and Agriculture, such as medicinals and cer- 
tain foodstuffs, even when imported with 
free-market exchange, are not affected and 
remain subject to price regulations. 


New RATES oF Import DutTIEs; DaTE oF 
EFFECTIVENESS SET 


A decree-law of the Peruvian Government 
of July 1, 1949, published in the local press 
July 17, fixed the date on which the new rates 
of import duty established in the revised im- 
port tariff are to become effective, according 
to a telegram from the United States Em- 
bassy in Lima, dated July 18. Copies of the 
new customs tariff have not yet been received 
in the Office of International Trade. 

Although the decree-law authorizes the 
new rates to become effective “45 days after 
promulgation thereof,” Peruvian customs 
officials state that they are to be applied as of 
August 15, which is 45 days from July 1, the 
date of the decree and the date upon which 
the decree was originally ordered to be pub- 
lished. Information on the new rates for 
Specified products will be supplied upon 
request by the American Republics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce as soon as 
Official notification of the specific changes is 
received by the Department. 

As previously announced, not all articles 
classified in the Peruvian Import Customs 
Tariff Schedule are presently permitted im- 
portation into Peru. Under the existing 
foreign trade and exchange regulations of 
December 3, 1948, and subsequent implement- 
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pieces” or “40 yds., 3 pieces.” 


violation. 





PAKISTAN: Marking Regulations on Textiles 


The Pakistan Embassy in Washington, D. C., has called the attention of 
United States authorities to the arrival from the United States of several 
shipments of piece goods which were not marked in accordance with Pakistan 
As a result of these oversights, the importers have 
suffered considerable losses through penalties, stamping charges, and long 
delays in the clearance of consignments which the customs authorities do not 
release until every piece is stamped in accordance with regulations. 
process sometimes requires several weeks. 

The Merchandise Marks Act of Pakistan, which is the same as that in effect 
in India, requires that piece goods must be correctly and conspicuously 
marked to show the length in standard yards or fractions. 
the number of pieces, as well as the yardage, must be shown, as “40 yards/3 
The word “yards” or the abbreviation “yds.” 
should follow the numerals. The marking must be in a color different from 
that of the goods and may not be stamped on the inner fold of the goods, but 
must be on the fabric itself, not removable except by washing. 
are not ordinarily washable, the marking must be of a nature not likely to be 
obliterated by ordinary handling before reaching the purchaser. 
marking that can be readily removed by cutting is not acceptable. Tags or 
tickets bearing the marking are likewise not acceptable. 

The foregoing rule is in addition to the requirements for indicating the 
country of origin, which applies to all merchandise imported into Pakistan. 
These rules are rigidly enforced, and there is a severe penalty for their 
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ing regulations, approximately 40 percent of 
the items in the import customs tariff are 
included on the basic list of articles import- 
able into Peru, covering merchandise in most 
of the tariff sections. All other items not 
included on this basic list are automatically 
prohibited from importation into the coun- 
try. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of August 
1, 1949, for previous announcement concern- 
ing completion of proposed revision of tariff 
rates. | 


DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF VARIOUS MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT FURTHER EXTENDED— 
CLARIFICATION OF DECREE 


To forestall possible misunderstandings 
concerning a decree of May 4, 1949, of the 
Peruvian Government, which authorized the 
duty-free entry of various machinery and 
equipment, as announced in Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 13, page 23, and June 
27, page 33, further clarification of the decree 
is contained in an airgram from the United 
States Embassy in Lima, dated July 12. 

The decree authorizes the Peruvian Min- 
istry of Finance and Commerce to exempt 
from import duty the items in question, but 
does not automatically exempt these items 
from payment of import duty; organizations 
that desire to obtain exemptions must sub- 
mit separate applications to the Ministry 
for each import. The Ministry passes in 
each request individually on a case-by-case 
basis. Furthermore, the decree authorizes 
exemption from “import duties,’ not from 
import duties “and taxes.” Although, in 
actual practice, some additional taxes on im- 
ports occasionally are waived in particular 
cases, several substantial additional taxes, 
such as the Pro-Unemployed and Santa Cor- 
poration taxes, income from which is to be 
applied to specific obligations, generally re- 
main payable. 





In British Columbia, Canada, the building 
of new ships has virtually ceased as a result 
of the high costs of materials and labor. 


Poland 


Exchange and Finance 


PoLIsH BANK DESIGNATED TO HANDLE 
FOREIGN-EXCHANGE OPERATIONS 


The Polish Minister of Finance has author- 
ized the “Bank Ludowy Sp. ZO.O” at Darlowo 
to deal in foreign currency, according to an 
announcement in the Monitor Polski of May 
30, 1949. The bank’s authority to purchase 
foreign currency is limited to those curren- 
cies designated by the National Bank of 
Poland with the respective rates of exchange. 
In addition to the National Bank of Poland, 
other authorized foreign-exchange banks are: 
Bank for the National Economy (Bank Gos- 
podarstwa Krakowego), the State Agricul- 
tural Bank (Panstwowy Bank Rolny), the 
Post Office Savings Bank (Poczrowa Kasa 
Oszcezednosci), the Polish Welfare Bank 
(Bank Polska Kasa Opieki SA), the Commer- 
cial Bank of Warsaw (Bank Handlowy w War- 
szausie SA), the Companies’ Bank (Bank 
Zwisgku Spolak Zarobkowych SA), the Bank 
of Cooperative Economy (Bank Gospodarstwa 
Spoldyielcyego), and all branch offices of 
these banks. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHEMICALS FOR WHICH IMPORT LICENSES 
WILL Not BE GRANTED 


Chemicals for which the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment normally will not grant import 
licenses because they are not regarded as 
essential or because domestic production is 
considered sufficient include the following, 
states the foreign press: Soda ash, bleaching 
powder, sodium hypochlorite, sodium silicate, 
caustic soda (except in flakes, petals, and 
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sticks), calcium carbide, barium sulfate, 
antimony sulfide, white arsenic, and chro- 
mium products. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISED ESTIMATES OF IMPORTS OF GOODS 
FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 


As a result of recent discussions between 
Sweden and the United Kingdom, completed 
at Stockholm on June 22, 1949, concerning 
the operation of the current trade and pay- 
ments arrangements between the two coun- 
tries, Swedish authorities indicated that they 
would be in a position to import goods valued 
at approximately 87,000,000 crowns more from 
the United Kingdom than previously antici- 
pated, according to a report of July 1 from 
the United States Embassy at London. 

Among the goods that may be included 
in this additional trade, according to a re- 
lease of the British Board of Trade, are ma- 
chinery and vehicles (43,500,000 crowns), 
chemicals and minerals (14,500,000 crowns), 
and textiles (14,500,000 crowns). It also was 
indicated that Sweden would export to the 
United Kingdom additional goods of kinds 
that traditionally enter into trade between 
the two countries. 

Both countries expressed their intention to 
conclude an arrangement similar to the Mon- 
etary Agreement now in force between them, 
when it expires at the end of 1949. This 
agreement recently was modified to eliminate 
any payment in gold by either party. 


Turkey 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 
(Dated July 8, 1949) 


The general economic situation in Turkey 
continued to deteriorate. Despite a flurry of 
foreign trade activity toward the end of 
June, in anticipation of new export regula- 
tions, business stagnated further and the 
concurrent shortage of credit and cash in 
circulation became more pronounced. 

New export regulations were issued by the 
Ministry of Economy on June 30, effective 
for 1 year from that date. According to a 
preliminary review, these new regulations 
provided, among other provisions, for (1) a 
reduction from 247 to 42 of the number of 
commodities that can be traded on a barter 
or compensation basis; (2) the elimination of 
certain minimum export prices; and (3) the 
requirement that the prices of goods im- 
ported under compensation deals be no 
higher than prices paid under free-exchange 
transactions. 

Turkey’s trade and payments agreements 
with Italy and Poland were renewed until 
June 30, and July 31, 1950, respectively, and 
preliminary discussions toward negotiation 
of a trade agreement with Syria were ini- 
tiated in Ankara. 

Although supplies of merchandise were 
reported to have increased substantially, 
there was little change in the general price 
level, which remained high. A lower trend, 
however, was noted in a few Government- 
controlled items. The municipality of An- 
kara, for example, reduced most meat prices 
by 10 percent, and the range of prices of 
various petroleum products was cut from 5 
to 9 percent. 

Turkey’s supply of foreign exchange regis- 
tered a further decline. According to a 
Central Bank statement, there was a liabil- 
ity of T£1,498,000 (1 Turkish pound at the 
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official rate=US$0.357) on account of free 
foreign exchange on June 25, compared with 
a net of T£6,409,000 on May 28. During the 
same period net holdings of non-convertible 
foreign exchange dropped from T£25,866,000 
to T£18,048,000, while note circulation de- 
clined from T£912,557,000 to T£896,275,000, 
the drop in the latter being approximately 
the same as in the previous month. Com- 
mercial paper and gold holdings showed only 
slight changes. 

The price of the “compensation” dollar 
ranged from T£4.40 to T£4.60 in the latter 
part of June, compared with a range of 
T£4.60 to T£4.80 during the first 2 weeks of 
the month. 

The agricultural situation showed no im- 
provement, lack of rain resulting in a further 
deterioration of the cereal crop. Normally 
self-sufficient in cereals, with a small export 
surplus, Turkey will require imports to take 
care of domestic requirements. Negotiations 
for the purchase of 300,000 tons of wheat 
from Canada were begun early in July. 

Mining activity was prominent recently. 
Mineral Research Institute (MTA) officials 
reported that oil had been struck at Well 
No. 12 at Ramandag, in southeastern Tur- 
key, and chrome mining was begun at Seri, 
12 miles from Guleman in Eastern Turkey. 
The Eti Bank signed a contract with a foreign 
firm for the excavation of 15 miles of tunnels 
at the Kozlu coal fields near Zonguldak. 


Union of South 


Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


GOLD AND EXCHANGE RESERVES REACH 
New Low 


The Union of South Africa initiated its 
considerably tightened import-control pro- 
gram on July 1, 1949, with its reserves of gold 
and available foreign exchange standing at 
their lowest recorded levels. This was re- 
vealed in the regular statement of the South 
African Reserve Bank issued for the month 
ended June 30. 

Between May 30 and vhe end of June, gold 
reserves declined £4,106,745, from £40,699,425 
to £36,592,680. Foreign bills discounted 
(sterling holdings) fell from £1,645,551 to 
£985,513 despite withdrawals of £15,000,000 
in sterling from the balance remaining of 
the gold loan to the United Kingdom. June 
withdrawals, under the terms of the gold 
loan, leave a balance of slightly less than 
£25,000,000 of the original £80,000,000 loan 
Inasmuch as large quantities of goods ordered 
from the sterling area prior to the imposition 
of the new import controls are still to be paid 
for, it is considered likely that the remain- 
ing £25,000,000 may be greatly reduced or 
even completely exhausted within the next 
2 months. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for a re- 
view of the South African Reserve Bank’s 
statement for May. Details regarding the 
new import controls made effective on July 
1, 1949, appeared in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 4, 1949.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BEEF, MUTTON, PoRK, AND EcGs: IMPORTS 
MADE SUBJECT TO SPECIAL SANITARY 
REQUIREMENTS 
Imports into the Union of South Africa of 

uncooked beef, mutton, pork, and eggs from 


all countries except certain neighboring Af- 
rican areas have been made subject to special 


permit by Government Notices 861 and 1038, 
respectively, published in the Union of South 
Africa Government Gazette of May 6 ang 
June 3, 1949. 

The Principal Veterinary Officer is author. 
ized to issue all permits for these commogj. 
ties, provided certain sanitary certificates are 
made available by the applicant. The cer. 
tificate for uncooked beef, mutton, and por, 
must be signed by an officer authorized by 
the Government of the country of origin, ang 
indicate that the animals were slaughtereg 
under Government inspection; that anti. 
and post-mortem examinations showed the 
animals free of disease; and that the carcas. 
ses were clean and sound, handled in a sani- 
tary manner, and not exposed to contagious 
matter prior to export. The certificate for 
eggs, signed by a veterinarian authorized by 
the Government of the country of origin, 
must state that the eggs are from premises 
free from Salmonella gallinarum disease dur- 
ing a 12-month period previous to shipment, 
It must also be shown that the eggs and 
their containers were free from avian exter- 
nal parasites when packed and that the eggs 
and their containers were not exposed to 
contagion before export. 


POULTRY: IMPORTS PROHIBITED EXcEpT 
FROM NEIGHBORING COUNTRIES 


Because of the existence of poultry diseases 
in certain countries, the Union of South 
Africa has prohibited the imports of poultry 
(domestic ducks, fowls, geese, and turkeys) 
from all countries except the neighboring 
territories of Basutoland, Swaziland, Bechu- 
analand Protectorate, South West Africa, 
and Southern Rhodesia, by Proclamation No, 
29, published in the Government Gazette 
of February 18, 1949. Imports from the 
exempted territories remain subject to per- 
mit and certain conditions. 


United Kingdom 


Commodity Controls 


RATION CHANGES 


The Ministry of Food of the United 
Kingdom has announced the _ following 
rationing changes. Sugar is to be reduced 
from 10 to 8 ounces per week, candy to be 
rationed again at 4 ounces per week, both 
effective August 14, 1949. 

Other ration changes announced include 
a l-ounce increase in butter (from 3 to 4) 
weekly after July 17, making total fat ration 
10 ounces instead of 9. The bacon ration 
is to be increased from 2 ounces weekly to 3, 
effective August 21. Meat will be increased 
from ls. 1d. worth, weekly, to 1s. 4d., effec- 
tive July 31. 


T 
rucuayv 
Uruguay 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated July 20, 1949) 


The wool market, completely stagnated for 
almost 3 months, showed signs of opening 
up toward the end of June, and sales to the 
United States during the 2 weeks July 3-16 
totaled 7,727 bales, considerably higher than 
any monthly figure for 1949. Prices for top 
grades ranged from 15 to 16 pesos per 10 
kilograms. (US$1=1.519 pesos at the con- 
trolled rate of exchange.) These prices are 
lower than prices of 6 months ago, but still 
considered remunerative. If this movement 
of wool continues, it will do much to relieve 
the acute shortage of dollars and related 
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difficulties that have grown sharper during 
the past few months. 

The free-market peso has fluctuated gen- 
erally upward during the past 3 weeks, with 
the exception of a downward flurry around 
July 6, and closed July 19 at 2.62. 

Business in general was relatively satisfac- 
tory during the month, although sales 
showed some declines. There is definite evi- 
dence that a buyers’.market is developing. 
Some concern is felt among businessmen, 
although general opinion is that no serious 
decline is in the immediate offing. 

In the foreign-tradé field, Uruguay signed 
a trade agreement with Italy providing for 
an exchange of goods in the amount of 
$6,000,000 during the 3-month period July- 
September 1949. Half of Uruguayan exports 
will be wool, and it is noteworthy that Uru- 
guay will import almost $1,000,000 in third 
category, or luxury, items. Another interest- 
ing development was the announcement by 
the Bank of the Republic that, as a special 
measure, ‘private compensation agreements” 
would be opened to Uruguayan importers to 
purchase, for export to the dollar area, up to 
3,000 tons of sunflower oil and 2,000 tons of 
peanut oil. These importers would receive 
for imports 100 percent of the resulting dollar 
exchange with preference being given to im- 
porters of first and second category items. 
It is generally understood that the oils would 
be exported at a loss, but importers would in 
turn be assured scarce dollar exchange. 
Implementing an Executive decree of earlier 
date, the Bank of the Republic announced 
subsidies of 0.38 peso per United States 
dollar-export value on Uruguayan tanned 
leather and shoes 

Import quotas opened in the past 30 days 
include $615,000 for wood from Paraguay; 
50,000 pounds sterling for first category items, 
including raw materials and $500,000 for pa- 
per and pulp from Norway; 350,000 pounds 
sterling for imports from Spain; 12,000 tons 
of unrefined sugar and 35,000 tons of pota- 
toes, from unspecified sources. Export quotas 
to the sterling area include high-grade wool, 
yarns, and textiles in the amount of 100,000 
pounds sterling, and 2,500 tons of linseed 
oil. 

At the invitation of the Government, the 
British meat mission in Buenos Aires visited 
Uruguay in regard to negotiating a new meat 
contract. The discussions were of a prelim- 
inary nature and nothing concrete was ac- 
complished, the mission returning to Great 
Britain after 2 days 

After several months of study the Congress 
approved the recommended 1949 budget for 
public education presented last August calling 
for an increase in expenditures from 29,500,- 
000 pesos to 44,000,000. Included to finance 
the increase were new taxes on tobacco, alco- 
hol and gasoline, and extension of the excess- 
profits tax. An increase of 0.02 pesos per 
liter on gasoline brings total taxes to over 60 
percent of retail price. The excess-profits tax 
was extended to include almost all businesses 
with profits of 7,000 pesos or more annually. 
The fact that this regulation will affect very 
small businesses has caused much adverse 
criticism and the press intimates that this 
Section of the law will be revised. The second 
budget message of last March calling for addi- 
tional expenditure of a nominal 205,000,000 
pesos has not been acted upon. 

On July 15, the Government fixed the price 
of wheat for the 1949-50 crop at 135 pesos 
per metric ton. This compares with 170 pesos 
last year and 185 the year before. Heavy 
rains have delayed winter planting of wheat 
and linseed, which it is believed will take 
place on an intensive scale as soon as the 
weather clears. Entries into the National 
Cattle Market continued good during the 
month, although in the last week a decline 
was noted in the number of fat cattle. 
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Resources’ Conservation 

and Use Theme of Parley 

Starting Next Week 
(Continued from p. 4) 


rials in view of changing demands for 
forest products and from the standpoint 
of providing opportunities for greater 
growth of desirable species. Attention 
also will be given to the preservation 
of the protective influences of existing 
forests with relation to water supplies, 
wildlife, and recreation. Desirable pro- 
visions of public policy and law, includ- 
ing taxation and credit policies, and the 
organization of forest services will also 
be covered. 

Discussion of improved techniques for 
harvesting the forest crop and trans- 
porting it to the mill will cover very prac- 
tical considerations applying to logging 
operations. New sawmill techniques will 
be discussed from the standpoint of con- 
servation of timber supplies. Methods of 
prolonging the useful life of wood under 
the varying conditions for which it is 
utilized throughout the world will pro- 
vide a conservation discussion of wide rel- 
evancy. Chemical processes in connec- 
tion with the production of wood pulp, 
alcohol, and other chemical products will 
be under discussion from both the tech- 
nical and the economic standpoints. 


Land Resources 


CURRENT WORLD-WIDE CONCERN 
as to the relationship between the growth 
of world population and the capacity of 
the world’s land resources to produce 
necessary foods and fibers assures the 
widest possible interest in the discussions 
involving soil conservation and crop and 
livestock production. Conservation of 
soil resources through the prevention of 
soil erosion will be discussed in terms of 
its application to specific conditions. 
Governmental policy in regard to regula- 
tion of land use will be reviewed from the 
standpoint of actual experience in a 
number of different countries. Plans of 
governmental organization for carrying 
out programs of education and regula- 
tion in soil conservation should also prove 
very helpful to the representatives of the 
nations attending. Discussion of the eco- 
nomic value and feasibility of various 
methods of soil conservation should prove 
basic. Consideration will be given to 
fundamental soil research and surveys 
as a necessary guide to soil conservation, 
crop yield, and livestock production 
programs. 

A wide number of subjects dealing with 
actual farm operations as carried on un- 
der varying world-wide conditions pro- 
vides the subject matter for a number of 
discussions extending over several days. 
These include improved tools and equip- 


ment to meet such varying conditions; 
improvement of soil productivity; crop 
rotations; improved varieties of plants; 
and the protection of crops against in- 
sects. Conservation through prevention 
of spoilage of agricultural products will 
be discussed. Attention will also be given 
to methods of maintaining and increas- 
ing the production on grazing lands; and 
methods of determining the carrying ca- 
pacity of grazing lands will be of wide in- 
terest to many nations whose agricultural 
economy is based largely upon grazing. 

The possibilities of improving livestock 
through breeding and the problems in- 
volved in adapting livestock to new en- 
vironments will be discussed. 

The relative efficiency of various classes 
of farm animals in converting different 
crops to human food will be discussed in 
relation to providing animal products for 
world consumption. Conservation of 
livestock resources through the control 
of diseases and parasites is also an im- 
portant aspect of increasing the world’s 
food supply. 

The final session of this series will deal 
with reclaiming of new lands for agri- 
culture through irrigation and drainage, 
forest clearing, and possible utilization 
of hitherto unfarmed tropical and cold- 
region areas. 


Wildlife, Fish, and Other 


Marine Resources 


FOOD FROM THE OCEAN may be one of 
the important means by which the in- 
creased population of the world can be 
fed in years to come. Consequently, 
causes for the material fluctuation in the 
abundance of marine fishes will be a most 
interesting discussion topic. The effects 
of commercial fishing upon fish resources 
of the ocean should prove to be equally 
pertinent. Attention also will be given 
to methods of exploring and developing 
new fishing grounds. Practical econom- 
ics of marine fishing from the standpoint 
of selection of craft and gear, type of 
catches and marketing will be of par- 
ticular interest to representatives who 





New Facts About “Resources 
“Conference” 


Approximately 400 experts from 40 
countries are expected to attend the 
conference discussed in the foregoing 
article. The United Nations has an- 
nounced that the attendance of scien- 
tists, engineers, economists, administra- 
tors, and others interested in resource 
use and development is particularly wel- 
come. If interested, write to Alfred J. 
Van Tassel, Executive Secretary, 
UNSCCUR, United Nations, Lake Suc- 
cess, New York. Reservations may also 
be made by telephone by calling D. J. 
Walsh in New York, on exchange Field- 
stone 7—-1100, extension 2126 or 2156. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


EXPANSION PROGRAM OF BOLIVIAN AIR LINE 


LAB (Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano) acquired im- 
ports valued at $776,742 from the United 
States in 1948. However, $200,000 of that 
amount went for the purchase of gasoline in 
Peru. The president of the company esti- 
mates that purchases in 1949 will increase 35 
percent over the 1948 figure, and each ensu- 
ing year will see an average of 30 percent 
increase over the preceding year as a result 
of LAB’s program of expansion. 


PLANS FOR IMPROVED SERVICE BY ETHIOPIAN 
AIR LINE 


EAL (Ethiopian Air Lines, Inc.) has ordered 
two 202-type transports for delivery about 
October 15, and plans shortly to complete 
payment arrangements. 

EAL expects to conclude an agreement with 
East African Airways for connecting services 
at Nairobi in the southerly direction and 
with Central African Airways for connections 
with Salisbury, in Southern Rhodesia. 

Ethiopian Air Lines, Inc., expects to con- 
clude an agreement with Aden civil authori- 
ties for Fifth-Freedom landing rights at 
Cormacsar Airport, Aden, thus improving 
service by using a landing field closer to the 
city and improving facilities for repair, main- 
tenance, and storage of aircraft. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE 


The first SE-2010, the prototype of 15 such 
giant land planes ordered by Air France for 
the New York-Paris run, has completed 2 
months of basic trials at Toulouse, France, 
including more than an hour’s continuous 
flight at over 1,000 meters altitude. This 
plane reportedly was to be in Paris-Orley by 
May 14 for the Salon de l’Aeronautique, and 
soon after was expected to begin regular 
flights to the United States. The SE-2010 
has a passenger capacity of 90. 

A DC-3-type plane was used on March 19 
to inaugurate the long-previewed Air Maroc 
line connecting Toulouse and Barcelona. 

A jet fighter plane, the British Haviland 
Vampire, is to be built at the SNCASE Avia- 
tion Works in Toulouse, France, states the 
foreign press. 


SITUATION AT MARGIL AIRPORT, Basra, IRAQ 


The Margil Airport at Basra, Iraq, is un- 
der the direct control of the Basra Port 
Directorate. 

Present warehousing facilities, as com- 
pared with Western standards and conven- 
iences, are nonexistent at this airport. How- 
ever, some storage space, although inade- 
quate, is available for freight in three 
buildings. 

Freight handling greatly increased during 
the first quarter of this year, compared with 
the corresponding period last year. If this 
trend continues, present warehouse facilities 
at the airport will be entirely inadequate. 
However, plans for construction of adequate 
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warehouses have been tentatively analyzed, 
according to the Chief Airport Controller. 

Bond facilities are available but rarely 
used. 

There is no refrigeration available except 
the cold-storage room where the hotel keeps 
its food supplies and provisions. In the past 
this has been used to store perishable goods 
for short periods of time. 

Fumigation service is not available at Mar- 
gil Airport, and to date no call has been 
made for such service. 

Each air line unloads its cargo free of 
charge, using mostly hand labor of the coolie 
type. The coolies work in shifts and are 
employed by the individual air lines. 

Two air lines—Trans-World Airlines 
(TWA) and the Netherlands Government 
Air Transport (KLM)—have two small un- 
loading cranes. TWA has a Plan-D crane, 
capable of lifting approximately 2 tons; that 
of the KLM lifts only 114 tons. A fork lift 
can be borrowed from the Royal Air Force 
Station at Shaiba, about 18 miles from Basra. 

Both Trans-World Airlines and Pan Ameri- 
can Airways have cargo flights touching 
Basra weekly. Usually a weekly chartered 
plane from Basra lands in the State of 
Kuwait, Persian Gulf, for a food firm. 


FOREIGN TRADE, ITALY 


Exports of airplanes and parts from Italy 
during 1948 amounted to 450.1 metric tons; 
imports were 120.8 metric tons. During 1947 
foreign trade in these items amounted to 
76 and 1,355 metric tons, respectively. 


New AIR FIELD UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
MExIco 


A new air field, described by President Ale- 
man as “the most important air field in 
northeastern Mexico,” was expected to be 
started in late May or early June. This air 
field, to be located 10 kilometers east of Rey- 
nosa, on the Matamoros highway, will have 
facilities for landing heavy aircraft. The 
total cost is estimated at nearly 1,000,000 
Mexican pesos. Land-clearing operations on 
the proposed site of the air field were started 
about the first of May, according to reports. 
(1 Mexican peso=$0.1156 U. S. currency.) 


AIRCRAFT EXPORTS BOOMING, U. K. 


British aircraft exports are booming, states 
the British press. Many types, both military 
and civil, reportedly are being sent to at least 
20 countries, and orders continue to come in. 
In the first quarter of 1949 more than £9,000,- 
000 (U. S. $36,000,000) worth were exported. 
This promises an annual total of well above 
the £25,000,000 (US$100,000,000) in 1948. 

Jet planes account for the largest sales. 
The Netherlands has received 51 Meteor fight- 
ers and Belgium 34. Thirty Vampires have 
gone to France, 10 to South Africa, 3 to India, 
and others have gone to Australia, and Swe- 
den. Vampire type planes are now in pro- 
duction in Australia. Denmark has been sup- 
plied with 20 of an order for 60 Meteors. 

Fireflies for naval service have gone to the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Canada, and Australia. 
Pakistan is taking Furies and Tempests. 
Prentice trainers have gone to India, Argen- 
tina, and the Lebanon. The new Chipmunk 


trainer is in demand. Egypt has ordered 40 
and India 36. 

In the civil field, apart from large sales of 
Doves, orders from several countries have 
been received for Warfarer two-engine load- 
carriers. Recent deliveries of this aircraft 
were made to the Sudan and Australia, 


Automotive 
Products 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazilian imports of motor vehicles in 
1948, with 1947 figures in parentheses, in- 
cluded 31,651 (28,604) passenger cars; 12,372 
(11,273) trucks, busses, and ambulances; 151 
(219) vehicles equipped with tanks, winches, 
ladders, and other apparatus; and 22,815 
(23,642) truck and bus chassis. The United 
States was the leading country of origin, 
having supplied 18,736 (21,960) passenger 
cars; 11,701 (10,218) complete trucks, busses, 
and ambulances; 79 (187) special trucks; 
and 21,861 (22,515) chassis. 

The United Kingdom ranked second with 
7,187 (2,463) passenger cars; 556 (619) trucks, 
busses, and ambulances; 71 (30) special 
trucks; and 372 (478) truck and bus chassis, 
France was an important supplier of passen- 
ger cars also, having exported 4,427 units in 
1948 compared with 3,031 in 1947. 


IMPORTS, EGYPT 


Imports in 1948 included 6,341 new passen- 
ger cars, of which the United Kingdom sup- 
plied 2,818, the United States 1,221, France 
1,083, and other countries (mainly Italy) 
1,219. 

During the first quarter of 1949, imports 
numbered 2,341 passenger cars (United King- 
dom 891, United States 859, France 216, and 
other countries 375). 

As a result of the large number of passen- 
ger cars imported, the restriction whereby 
new private cars could not be resold by users 
within 1 year after the date of their purchase 
(in force for a number of years in an effort 
to curb black-market operation) was can- 
celed, effective May 30, 1949. 


NEW REGISTRATIONS, NEW ZEALAND 


In the first 3 months of 1949, new registra- 
tions for motor vehicles in New Zealand in- 
cluded 1,456 passenger cars (1,249 British 
makes and 207 United States and Canadian), 
1,825 trucks and busses (1,433 British and 392 
United States and Canadian), and 561 motor- 
cycles (560 British and 1 United States). 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, ITALY 


Passenger-car production in Italy amounted 
to 44,425 units in 1948 compared with 25,375 
units in 1947. Production of panel trucks 
also increased but the number of medium 
and heavy trucks and busses declined. 

Panel cars produced in 1948 numbered 
9,591; there were 2,121 medium trucks pro- 
duced; 2,064 heavy trucks; 925 medium 
busses, and 847 heavy busses. In 1947, units 
produced were 6,678, 4,020, 5,363, 1,444, and 
854, respectively 
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Motor vehicles and parts exported from 
Italy during 1948 amounted to 45,035.8 met- 
ric tons. Imports in the same period were 
1,328.4 metric tons. During 1947 exports 
amounted to 20,168 metric tons and imports 
1,518 metric tons. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION PLANNED, POLAND 


The Six-Year Plan of the Polish Metal In- 
dustry includes increased production of 
motor vehicles. According to the Plan, about 
10,000 passenger cars and 1,500 trucks will be 
manufatured in 1955. 


MorTorR-VEHICLE IMPORTS, VENEZUELA 


Imports of motor vehicles into Venezuela 
during 1948 were valued at 199,145,000 boli- 
yares. This was 8.66 percent of the nation’s 
total imports. (1 Bolivar=§$0.2985 U.S. cur- 
rency.) 


Chemicals 


AMMONIUM-SULFATE SUPPLY, AUSTRALIA 


Production of ammonium sulfate in Aus- 
tralia is expected to total 16,000 long tons in 
1949, and the Commonwealth Government 
plans to purchase at least an equal amount 
from the United Kingdom, says a foreign 
chemical journal. The Government will pay 
a subsidy on this material in 1949-50 as part 
of its program to encourage farmers to use 
more fertilizer. 


FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION, AUSTRIA 


Fertilizers used in Austria on 1949 crops to 
the end of May were as follows, in metric 
tons: Potash, 43,911; basic slag, 59,891; super- 
phosphate, 75,980; triple phosphate, 1,000; 
and calcium ammonium nitrate, 94,822. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRAZIL 


Several fertilizer plants are planned to be 
constructed in Brazil at strategic points, 
states a foreign chemical publication. The 
first of these will be at Santos. Capital is 
to be subscribed by the Brazilian company, 
Orquima, in conjunction with United States 
and French interests. The State of Sao 
Paulo has large tracts of land which could 
be reclaimed if sufficient fertilizers were 
available at low prices, it is said. 

Brazil’s imports of sodium sulfide in 1948 
totaled 3,156 metric tons, valued at $622,850, 
reports the Ministry of Finance. The United 
States supplied 2,354 tons, worth $465,900. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of chemicals and related 
products in the first 4 months of 1949 totaled 
$42,087,000, reports the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. In the corresponding period of 
1948, the figure was $39,293,000. 


MANUFACTURE OF PESTICIDES, CANADA 


An agricultural-pesticides plant, estimated 
to have cost $500,000, has been opened in 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, by Canadian In- 
dustries, Ltd. It will develop formulas for 
insecticides, fungicides, and rodenticides; in- 
stallations include micropulverizing, grind- 
ing, and microblending machinery. The 
plant also will package special fertilizers, 
grind sulfur for such industrial uses as rub- 
ber making, and formulate hormone sprays 
and dusts. 

Chemicals will be imported from the United 
States and processed into dusts or sprays 
with the addition of extenders. The plant 
manager indicates that no production goals 
have as yet been established. The company 
proposes to market the pesticides largely in 
southern Ontario, paricularly in the Niagara 
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fruit belt; small quantities will be sold in 
the Maritimes and western Canada. None of 
the commodities processed will be exported, 
it is said. 


FINLAND’S PRODUCTION OF SULFURIC ACID 
AND SUPERPHOSPHATE 


The new State-owned factories for the 
manufacture of sulfuric acid and superphos- 
phate at Harjavalta, Finland, have been com- 
pleted, states a foreign chemical publication. 

The sulfuric-acid plant uses as raw mate- 
rial byproducts obtained from the nearby 
copper works at Outokumpu. Operations be- 
gan in August 1947; the present capacity is 
100 metric tons of 93 percent sulfuric acid 
per 24-hour day. A second plant now being 
installed is scheduled to be ready in the fall 
of 1949 and capacity will then be 250 tons 
daily. 

The present output of the superphosphate 
plant is 120,000 tons annually, but the capac- 
ity is about 350,000 tons. When production 
increases at the sulfuric-acid plant, it is ex- 
pected that the superphosphate factory can 
operate at capacity and meet the entire do- 
mestic demand, it is stated. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


Licenses for the export of crushed bones 
and bone grist will be freely issued by the 
Government of India, says a foreign chemical 
journal. Previously, exports of these prod- 
ucts were permitted only against sales of 
bonemeal to the Government. 

A difference of opinion exists in India as 
to whether the new fertilizer plant at Sindri, 
Bihar, should manufacture ammonium sul- 
fate as planned or whether it should change 
to ammonium nitrate, reports the Indian 
press. The extent and accessibility of the 
reserves of gypsum, the raw material which 
it is proposed to use, are important factors 
in the situation. In view of the relatively 
unsatisfactory position of India with regard 
to sources of cheap sulfur compounds, a 
strong case can be made for producing am- 
monium nitrate, it is stated. However, the 
cost of such a plant would be considerably 
greater than that of an ammonium-sulfate 
factory. 


PLANS FOR UTILIZING DOMESTIC RAW 
MATERIALS, ISRAEL 


Two new plants in Israel for the manu- 
facture of alcohol and cattle fodder from 
orange residues are part of the Government's 
plans to make full use of domestic raw mate- 
rials, states the foreign press. Industrial 
alcohol has previously been imported. 

From 6 to 8 metric tons of alcohol will be 
produced daily during the 100-day citrus 
season, which will meet about half of the 
domestic demand. Most of the machinery 
for the plants came from the United States, 
it is said. 


FERTILIZERS FOR ITALY’sS 1949 CROPS 


Sales of nitrogenous and phosphatic ferti- 
lizers for application to 1949 crops in Italy 
in the period July 1948-March 1949 were 
reported at 90,000 metric tons (N content) 
and 195,000 metric tons (P,O,), respectively. 
In the entire crop year 1947-48, totals were 
87,980 tons and 158,800 tons, respectively. 


DYE EXporTs, JAPAN 


Contracts for the first exports of dyes from 
Japan since the beginning of the occupation 
have been signed, SCAP announces. 


DERRIS-ROOT INDUSTRY, FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA 


In the first quarter of 1949, the Federation 
of Malaya exported 578 hundredweight (1 


hundredweight=112 pounds) of derris root, 
an increast of 90 percent over the amount 
exported in the preceding quarter but less 
than 1 percent more than was exported in 
the first quarter of 1948. The United King- 
dom was the principal purchaser; the Nether- 
lands took the remainder. 

Imports of derris root in the first quarter 
of 1949 totaled 526 hundredweight, an in- 
crease of 350 hundredweight over the amount 
imported in the fourth quarter of 1948. 
None was imported in the first quarter of 
1948. 

Crop estimates are substantially the same 
as those previously made—that no more 
than 20 to 50 tons of roots will be produced 
in 1949. Although unsettled conditions may 
be a factor in the decreased production, it 
is believed that the principal reason is the 
small market in Europe and the almost com- 
plete lack of demand from the United States. 


NETHERLANDS-SPANISH TRADE AGREEMENT 


Under the Netherlands-Spanish trade 
agreement effective through May 1950, the 
Netherlands will export to Spain nitrogenous 
fertilizers and Spain will export to the 
Netherlands 23,000 metric tons of potash. 


PRODUCTION BY SWEDISH FIRM 


In 1948 production of chemical products by 
Uddeholms Aktiebolag, Sweden, totaled 42,500 
metric tons, compared with 40,100 tons in 
1947, according to the company’s latest an- 
nual report. Sales of these materials in 1948 
were valued at $5,104,790, whereas in 1947 
they amounted to $4,212,150. The firm makes 
chemicals as coproducts; it has extensive in- 
terests in the mining, paper, wood, trans- 
portation, and power industries. 


CHILEAN FIRM AGREES To ACCEPT PART 
PAYMENT IN SWEDISH CROWNS 


The sodium nitrate concern, Corporacién 
de Ventas de Salitre y Yodo (‘“Covensa”), 
Chile, has declared its willingness to accept 
Swedish crowns in part payment for delivery 
of its products to Sweden, according to the 
Swedish General Export Association. 


SMALL DEMAND IN TURKEY FOR CERTAIN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


The market for photographic chemicals in 
Turkey is small. However, some sales possi- 
bilities for these materials may be anticipated 
if a well-established distributor is selected. 
One product generally used at present is so- 
dium hyposulfite. 


PRODUCTION OF PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 
AND TRICHLORIDE, U. K. 


A plant for the manufacture of phosphorus 
oxychloride and phosphorus trichloride, 
which has been under construction in the 
United Kingdom for 2 years, has been com- 
pleted and is in production, says a British 
chemical journal. It has a capacity of 10,000,- 
000 pounds annually. 


PRODUCTION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Manufacture of the following chemical 
products has commenced in Yugoslavia with- 
in the past year, states the foreign press: 
Nitrous oxide by the Rushama Works; pre- 
cipitated chalk by the Lukavac soda factory; 
mercuric chloride and pure caustic soda by 
the Elektrobosna plant; brown and black 
sulfur dyes by the Hromos factory; and cal- 
cium chloride by the Milosh Minich Oxygen 
and Acetylene Works. 


SITUATION IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The supply of caustic soda in South Africa 
from the United Kingdom has not increased, 
and the amounts made available by the 
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British Board of Trade are still allocated by 
the Union Government, says a foreign chem- 
ical publication. Caustic soda is also being 
imported from the United States and Europe, 
it is stated. 

Delivery of a plant for the Klipspruit cya- 
nide factory of African Explosives & Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., was completed early in 1949, 
says a foreign chemical publication. Manu- 


facture of cyanide solution began in 
February. 
Exports, U. K. 


Exports of coal from the United Kingdom 
in the first 5 months of 1949 totaled 4,809,720 
long tons, exceeding exports in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948 by 75 percent. In ad- 
dition, coal shipped as foreign-going bunkers 
from January to May 1949 amounted to 2,041,- 
557 long tons, 5 percent below January-May 
last year. Details of exports, by destinations, 
are as follows: 


United Kingdom Exports of Coal, Janu- 
ary—May 1948 and 1949 


Jan.-May Jan.-May 








Destination 1948 1949 

Long tons Lona tons 

Ireland (Fire)- fax 606, 294 554, 520 
Channel Islands _- - 95, 742 93, 871 
Gibraltar . 110, 642 180, 619 
Malta and Gozo 17, 176 12, 300 
British West Africa- 31, 931 27, 419 
Canada. : 27, 082 61, 822 
Other British countries _ _- 64, 008 78, 140 
Finland_ - 71, 973 41, 688 
Sweden. __- 365, 302 357, 910 
Norway -. 122, 129 
Iceland i 4, 733 
Denmark --- 164, 776 542, 191 
Germany : 105, 062 
Netherlands : 146, 447 370, 754 
Belgium : 42, 182 34, 360 
France __- , 209, 397 624, 538 
Switzerland 49, 728 22, 241 
Portugal - _-- : _| 109, 671 289, 039 
as 28, 884 277, 493 
Italy alae 153, 838 392, 477 
SERS : 8, 744 31, 135 
Portuguese West Africa 15, 694 17, 975 
Canary Islands 12, 665 41, 150 
Spanish ports in North Africa 12, 833 73, 798 
OT ee ie 126, 510 135, 292 
Morocco - - -- a LEG 14, 561 18, 311 
tothe sa eicatanas 15, 669 32, 297 
Uruguay aan : 26, 740 21, 337 
Argentina-__-_-_- 172, 738 193, 847 
Other foreign countries - 30, 023 51, 272 
Total __- 2,750,576 | 4, 809, 720 

> > 


Foreign-going bunkers 


Grand total, including 
bunkers 4,908,288 6,851,277 


SWEDEN’sS IMPORTS FROM THE U. S. 


The satisfactory coal-supply situation in 
Sweden has made possible a lifting of Gov- 
ernment controls on consumption and dis- 
tribution. Coal importers, as of June 1, 1949, 
have been given complete freedom to nego- 
tiate purchases from foreign suppliers within 
the framework of quotas established in bilat- 
eral trade agreements. 

With regard to purchases of United States 
coal, the import quota for the third quarter 
of 1949 has been fixed at 125,000 tons of gas 
and coking coal. This import allocation has 
been made despite the shortage of dollar 
exchange because of the lower prices of United 
States gas and coking coal as compared 
with similar grades of Ruhr coal which had, 
until recently, to be paid for in United States 
dollars. During the first 5 months of 1945, 
United States exports of coal to Sweden av- 
eraged 20,700 metric tons per month. 

Owing to disagreement between Swedish 
coal importers and Polish suppliers on prices, 
imports into Sweden of Polish coal have de- 
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clined sharply in recent months. 
fore probable that efforts will be made to 
increase purchases of United States gas and 
coking coal during the fourth quarter of 
1949. 


Drop IN BUNKER-COAL Exports, U. K. 


Exports of bunker coal from ports in 
northeastern England are being seriously 
affected by the greatly increased use of fuel 
oil to replace coal bunkers, according to lo- 
cal exporters. In their opinion, the situa- 
tion has little opportunity of improving. 
In fact, the exporters expect the decline 
from prewar figures to continue as more 
oil-burning ships are constructed and as 
other ships are converted to oil. This drop 
in potential customers for bunker coal af- 
fects the sale to ships in port as well as the 
shipment of locally produced coal to bun- 
kering stations in various parts of the world. 

The transition from coal to oil has be- 
come very much accentuated in recent years. 
In 1914, 89 percent of the world tonnage 
used coal, compared with 45 percent in 1939, 
and only 22 percent at present. Further- 
more, statistics of world tonnage launched 
during 1948 disclose that less than 4 percent 
of the vessels were coal-burning. 


Construction 


BUILDING INDUSTRY ACTIVE, HUNGARY 


Hungary’s nationalized building industry 
now employs 35,000 workers, and it is ex- 
pected that this number will exceed 60,000 
within the next few months, the Hungarian 
press reports. 

Buildings started early this year numbered 


7,814. The sum allocated for building in 
1949 is 1,400,000,000 forints. (1 forint 
$0.09.) During 1949, 1,300 flats will be built 


in Budapest and 1,700 flats in the Provinces 


IRRIGATION CONSTRUCTION IN MEXICO 


A conference was held in Matamoros, Mex- 
ico, to plan the financing for construction of 
the proposed Anzaldus Canal which will 
originate at the Falcon Dam on the Rio 
Grande. Financing of the 75,000,000-peso 
project will be accomplished through a 25,- 
000,000-peso bond issue each year for 3 years 
by the Bank of Mexico acting as fiduciary for 
the Department of Hydraulic Resources. 
One-third of the amount will be used for the 
construction of a dam, the remainder for the 
canal, which, according to the latest available 
data, will be 40 kilometers in length, 70 
meters in width at the narrowest part, and 
110 meters at the widest, and will irrigate 
approximately 75,000 hectares. Construction 
was to begin in July if a loan of 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 pesos could be obtained from the 
Government, against the sale of the bonds. 
(1 hectare—2.471 acre.) 


HOUSING PROGRAM LAGGING, SCOTLAND 


It is reported that 77,969 new houses have 
been constructed in Scotland under the post- 
war housing program and, if accommodations 
made available by conversions and repair are 
included, the total number of homes provided 
since 1945 amounts to 89,989. Inasmuch as 
Scotland’s need for new housing units is esti- 
mated at 500,000, it is obvious that construc- 
tion is lagging far behind. 

With the completion of 13 prefabricated 
houses in March 1949, the postwar housing 
program of furnishing 32,156 temporary 
homes came to an end. In addition, approxi- 
mately 2,360 new permanent houses were fin- 
ished during March; 185 dwellings were pro- 
vided by conversion of existing premises, by 
requisition, and in Service camps. Of the 
approximately 2,360 new houses completed 


during March, 2,240 were built under public 
auspices, 110 under private enterprise, ang 
10 war-destroyed houses were rebuilt by loca} 
authorities. 

The number of houses under construction 
at the end of March totaled 35,656, or 2.958 
fewer than at the end of December 1948. The 
number of building and engineering workers 
employed on housing in Scotland at the eng 
of March was 51,400, compared with 56,309 
at the end of December 1948. 


Electrical 
kqui pment 


MARKET FOR F'LUORESCENT Lamps, 
ARGENTINA 


A substantial market exists for fluorescent 
lamps in Argentina. Imports and domestic 
assembly satisfy only a small part of demand, 
However, it is believed that domestic produc. 
tion will be encouraged. 

Fluorescent lamps are produced by one 
firm in Argentina from imported compo- 
nents. Assembly was started in the latter 
part of 1948. Estimated daily output is 3,000 
lamps. Two more firms are expected to begin 
production during 1950. 


COMPLETION OF LARGE HYDROELECTRIC 
TURBINE, AUSTRIA 


The largest hydroelectric turbine ever 
manufactured by the Andritzer Maschinen- 
fabrik, located in the Province of Styria, 
Austria, was completed recently. The unit, 
10,000 horsepower, of the Francis type, is part 
of the equipment for the new power station 
at Salza. 

A generator to be used in conjunction with 
the turbine is being constructed by the Elin 
Co., in Styria. It is expected that the two 
units will be installed this summer and 
placed in operation by November 1949. 


OvuTPUT OF HUNGARIAN FACTORY 


Production by the Ganz Electric Factory 
in Hungary during 1948 increased 50 percent 
over the 1947 figures. In 1949, another 46 
percent increase is expected, Hungarian au- 
thorities state. 

The factory is expected to manufacture in 
1949 four times as many Diesel engines as in 
1947 

The Government has nationalized 51 elec- 
tric-power plants; most of them had been 
owned by municipalities 


INDIA TO OBTAIN SUBTERRANEAN CABLE 
FROM JAPAN 


A Japanese electrical company has ac- 
quired a contract from the Indian Govern- 
ment, in the face of international competi- 
tion, for 686 miles of subterranean cable 
estimated to represent 6,000 tons of com- 
munication wires, states the United Kingdom 
press. 


IMPORTS, FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


Electrical goods and apparatus imported 
into Malaya during the first quarter of 1949 
were valued at S$2,817,948 (Straits dollars). 
Of this amount, $718,058 worth came from 
the United States during the month of March 
alone. 


POWER SHORTAGE IN U. K. 


Building new generating plants is the only 
solution to meeting the United Kingdom's 
shortage of electricity which will continue 
for quite a few years, states the British press. 
There is little prospect of closing the gap be- 
tween supply and demand until after the 
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winter of 1952-53. Although many power 
stations are under construction or have 
reached the detailed planning stage, “it now 
takes nearer 5 years than 1 to plan and erect 
a generating station.” The press urges that 
the rate of erecting power stations be stepped 
up if the United Kingdom is to be self-sup- 

rting by the time aid from the Economic 
Cooperation Administration ends, inasmuch 
as production naturally is limited by the 
power shortage. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


CorFEE Most VALUABLE EXPoRT, ANGOLA 


Final estimates of 1948 coffee production 
in Angola, Portuguese West Africa, range 
from 37,000 to 42,000 metric tons. This was 
a smaller crop than had been anticipated. 
However, stocks of coffee available for export 
on January 1, 1948, were estimated at 30,000 
tons. 

In 1948 the colony was able to export 53,406 
metric tons of coffee, a gain of 21 percent, 
compared with 44,019 tons exported in 1947. 

As in 1947, coffee in 1948 remained Angola’s 
most valuable export commodity, surpassing 
by 91 percent the value of diamonds shipped 
abroad. 

During 1948 the United States purchased 
from Angola 11,324 tons of coffee, about 13 
percent less than in 1947 when 12,825 tons 
were shipped to this country. 


Portugal, the Netherlands, Belgium- 


Luxembourg, and the United States were 
the principal customers in 1948. 

One noticeable feature of last year’s trade 
was increased exports to Germany. Angolan 
shipments of coffee to Germany in 1947 were 
less than 8 tons, but in 1948 amounted to 
1,899 tons. 


CACAO DEVELOPMENTS, NIGERIA 


A small quantity of Nigeria’s “main crop” 
cacao, 334 tons, continued to trickle into 
authorized purchasing markets during May 
1949, and since the “light crop” was not 


ready, the cacao market was relatively static 
during the month. “Light crop” cacao pur- 
chased in May amounted to 1,092 tons but 
most of this, as in April, was in reality “main 
crop” cacao that was under weight. Gov- 
ernment sources estimate that the “light 
crop” will amount to from 6,000 to 7,000 tons 
but the trade estimates it at 9,000 tons. 
The cutting out of trees affected with swol- 
len shoot continues and the Nigeria Cacao 
Survey Department announced that to the 


last of June 1949, £100,000 had been given 
out as compensation to farmers whose trees 
were removed. About 800,000 trees have been 
cut out; the subsidy paid was 2 shillings 
and sixpence (about $0.50 a tree). 

About 3 months ago the Cacao Survey De- 
partment thought that upon removal of all 
the trees now cut (a total of 800,000 out of 
200,000,000 trees), swollen shoot would be 
almost entirely under control in Nigeria. It 
has now been learned that the disease has 
spread more widely than was previously be- 
lieved and renewed efforts must be made to 
control the disease. An emergency meeting 
of the Nigeria Cacao Marketing Board has 
been called for a thorough discussion of the 
problem. 


Dairy Products 


RATIONING OF MILK REINSTITUTED, U. K. 


The British Ministry of Food has announced 
the return to rationing of milk in Great Brit- 
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ain following July 10, 1949. The new ration 
for nonpriority consumers is 3 pints a week. 
Catering establishments are allowed 9 pints of 
milk for every 100 hot beverages. 

The seasonal decline in production accen- 
tuated by the recent spell of hot weather is 
given as the reason for the return of milk 
rationing. 


Fruits and Nuts 


CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTs, 
Morocco 


Precise production figures for Morocco’s 
1948-49 citrus season have not yet been com- 
piled, but it appears certain that the crop 
will surpass 130,000 tons, divided as follows: 
Clementines, 7,500 tons; tangerines, 1,400 
tons; lemons, 2,000 tons; pomelos, 1,300 tons; 
early oranges, 75,000 tons; middle oranges, 
30,000 tons; and late oranges, 15,000 tons. 

Thus production is well above that of 1947— 
48 (88,500 tons) and is expected to increase 
rapidly in forthcoming years as new planta- 
tions come into production and existing trees 
continue to produce. 

It seems likely, although it is much too 
early to make definite forecasts, that the 
1949-50 season will show a minimum produc- 
tion of 140,000 tons and probably more. 

Total exports of all citrus fruit in 1948 
amounted to 93,353 tons, compared with 33,- 
409 tons in 1947 and 10,476 tons in 1946. A 
more revealing figure, however, is that repre- 
sented by the exports of the 1948-49 crop 
which have practically terminated, although 
the export year will not end until September. 
Exports of this crop as of the end of April 
1949, amounted to 81,801 tons, of which 80,283 
tons were sent to France. 

Figures for the rest of the season have not 
been compiled but should add about 10,000 
tons of oranges. This year’s exports sur- 
passed those of the preceding season by about 
20,000 tons, an increase of 3314 percent. The 
direction of exports is also more encouraging. 
Exports to the United Kingdom show a 50- 
percent increase over the 1947-48 season and 
exports to Belgium have more than doubled. 

France, however, remained Morocco’s lead- 
ing customer, chiefly because Morocco’s prices 
are still too high to permit sales in some non- 
franc markets. Morocco had greatly feared 
competition from Spanish oranges in France, 
but it appears that these fears were not well 
founded inasmuch as exports remained at a 
satisfactory level. 

In general it may be said that Morocco’s 
citrus industry is progressing rapidly and 
may well surpass that of Algeria in the not 
too distant future, perhaps reaching as much 
as 300,000 to 400,000 tons in 1952. The price 
question is still an important factor in the 
salability of Moroccan products but it might 
be possible, by eliminating the numerous 
middlemen who convert the Moroccan whole- 
sale price of 20 francs a kilogram to a French 
retail price of more than 100 francs, to reduce 
Morocco’s prices to some extent. This possi- 
bility, though presently remote together with 
the pressure of a steady increase in crop may 
in the end achieve better price adjustment. 


ALMOND CROP, PORTUGAL 


Weather conditions in the almond-growing 
regions of Portugal (Algarve in southern Por- 
tugal and Douro in northern Portugal) have 
been good since February (the blossoming 
period), and farmers are hopeful of an abun- 
dant crop. Trade estimates place production 
at about 3,200 metric tons, shelled basis, 
compared with 2,600 tons in 1948, 1,000 tons 
in 1947, and 3,400 tons in 1946. 

Stocks on hand at the end of May were 
estimated at 700 metric tons, shelled basis. 

There is evidence that the export of shelled 
almonds in the first 5 months of 1949 regis- 


tered encouraging advance over the export 
level for the corresponding period of pre- 
vious years, although the official trade sta- 
tistics have not yet been released. Accord- 
ing to a reliable source exports during the 
first 5 months of 1949 amounted to 1,155 
metric tons, compared with 265 tons for the 
same period of 1948, 673 tons for the same 
period of 1947, and 974 tons for the same 
period of 1946. 

According to consular invoice records, the 
United States received 198 metric tons of 
shelled almonds in the first 5 months of 1949, 
compared with 85 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1948, 170 tons in the same period 
of 1947, and 286 tons in the same period of 
1946. 

The outlook for the 1949-50 marketing sea- 
son offers somewhat more hope than reported 
a year ago for the 1948-49 season. Although 
restrictive measures continue in force in 
many foreign countries that are traditional 
markets for Portuguese almonds, exporters 
are hopeful that in view of low prices and 
some trade agreements they will be able to 
export a large portion of the oncoming crop. 


Meats and Products 


SITUATION IN FRANCE 


The French Ministry of Agriculture has 
estimated that meat production in France 
will total 2,205,000 metric tons in 1949, com- 
pared with 1,961,000 metric tons in 1948 and 
2,100,000 metric tons in 1938. It was indi- 
cated that the 1938 production was under- 
estimated and may actually have been in 
excess of 2,400,000 metric tons. 

The increase in production during 1949 
may be attributed to an increase in live- 
stock numbers, greatly improved feed sup- 
plies from the excellent 1948 harvest, larger 
feed imports, and improved marketing con- 
ditions. Other factors affecting the 1949 
meat production are an improved food sup- 
ply generally and the elimination during the 
spring of 1949 of nearly all special Govern- 
mental regulations on the marketing of meat 
except price controls. Unfavorable elements 
are the continuation of high retail prices, 
despite a decline in prices to producers, and 
somewhat less favorable prospects for feed 
production during 1949. 

Meat production in the first quarter of 
1949 was 12 percent larger than in the first 
quarter of 1948. The production increase 
was due principally to an increase in aver- 
age slaughter weights for cattle and to both 
the numbers and average weights of hogs 
slaughtered. Veal production also was 
higher than during the corresponding period 
of 1948, but the slaughter of sheep and horses 
declined. 

Foreign trade in meat and meat products 
was small. During the first quarter of 1949 
France imported 4,402 tons of meat. Ex- 
ports, mainly of frozen beef, poultry, and 
processed meat, totaled only 644 tons. Chief 
import suppliers were the French African 
colonies including Madagascar, whereas ex- 
ports went mainly to Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom. Frozen beef imports in 
the first quarter totaled 2,113 tons. Pork 
imports, mainly from French North Africa, 
accounted for 1,335 tons. The remainder 
was composed of small quantities of other 
meats from a number of countries. 

First quarter imports of live horses for 
slaughter totaled 1,236 head, weighing 794 
tons. Holland supplied all except 45 head. 
Imports of slaughter horses continued dur- 
ing April when 487 were procured, mainly in 
Ireland, the United Kingdom, and Holland. 
During the remainder of the year, France 
may become a small net exporter of meat, 
chiefly pork and pork products. 
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Prospects for an expansion of meat pro- 
duction in 1949 and in succeeding years are 
very good. The chief limiting factor appears 
to be the probability that domestic feed re- 
sources may not increase sufficiently both to 
support an ever-expanding livestock produc- 
tion and to permit the reduction of feed 
imports. 


Spices and Related Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA’S PEPPER INDUSTRY 


The Indian pepper industry during the 
first quarter of 1949 was characterized by a 
bumper crop with no carryover from the pre- 
vious year and a reluctance on the part of 
the cultivators to sell their pepper. Favor- 
able weather prevailed and prices soared even 
simultaneously with the harvesting of the 
crop. The growers, experiencing an unusual 
degree of financial stability from last year’s 
sales were not forced by lack of funds to 
sell and thus held back large portions of 
their stocks in hope of still higher prices. 

The 1948-49 pepper harvest is unofficially 
estimated at 25,000 long tons (56,000,000 
pounds), an increase of nearly 80 percent 
compared with 14,000 long tons (31,360,000 
pounds) in 1947-48, and 10 percent more 
than the usual yield of about 22,000 long 
tons (49,280,000 pounds). 

Exports of black pepper from India in the 
first quarter of 1949 amounted to 7,655,648 
pounds, valued at $4,159,893. The United 
States was the foremost customer, receiving 
2,537,248 pounds valued at $1,367,538; the 
United Kingdom ranked second with 1,520,- 
960 pounds valued at $815,283; Italy, third, 
967,568 pounds valued at $537,535; Canada, 
fourth, 428,288 pounds valued at $244,834; 
Germany, fifth, 385,280 pounds valued at 
$203,694; and the remainder went to a num- 
ber of countries. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
DoMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Production of sugar in the Dominican Re- 
public in the first 5 months of the 1943-49 
grinding season (January—May 1949) totaled 
464,000 short tons, compared with 425,915 
tons in the corresponding period of the 1947-— 
48 season. Total 1948-49 production is fore- 
cast at 511,000 short tons, which exceeds the 
May 1 forecast by 2,000 tons, and is 10 percent 
larger than the 1947-48 output of 464,926 tons. 

On May 31, 1949, sugar stocks amounted to 
82,185 short tons, compared with 157,420 tons 
on the same date a year ago. Stocks on hand 
at the end of June were awaiting shipment 
mainly to the United Kingdom and Canada 
under the 1949 British Food Ministry con- 
tract. 

Domestic consumption of sugar (raw and 
refined) was given at 30,828 short tons for 
the 9-month period, September 1949 to May 
1949, of the current crop year, compared with 
37,409 tons for the same period during the 
1947-48 crop year. Depressed economic and 
business conditions are given as reasons for 
the smaller consumption. There is no indi- 
cation that the consumption rate for sugar 
will increase during the remainder of the 
year. 

At the end of May, roughly 100,000 short 
tons of raw sugar remained to be exported. 
Shipments were substantially ahead of last 
year. It is anticipated that the remaining 
shipments will be concluded by September 
1949. 

A bulk shipment of 5,000 tons of raw sugar 
was made in March 1949 to the United King- 
dom. This trial was considered successful 
from the Dominican viewpoint. Except for 
a longshoreman’s strike at the unloading 
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port in the United Kingdom, the shipment 
would have been entirely successful. No 
further bulk shipments are anticipated this 
year. 

A total of 365,314 short tons of raw sugar 
was exported from the Dominican Republic 
in the first 5 months of 1949, according to 
the Dominican Sugar Producers Association, 
compared with 248,641 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. 

Refined sugar exports amounted to 1,909 
short tons in the January—May 1949 period, 
according to the Dominican Bureau of 
Statistics. By comparison, shipments for 
the same period of 1948 totaled 1,677 tons. 
Shipments during both periods went to the 
Netherlands West Indies. 

The output of blackstrap molasses this 
season, through May 31, was nearly 18,000,000 
gallons, compared with about 19,700,000 gal- 
lons for the entire 1947-48 crop year. Total 
production in the 1948-49 crop year is ex- 
pected to reach 21,500,000 gallons, according 
to the latest estimate of the Dominican 
Sugar Producers Association. Domestic con- 
sumption for the 1949 calendar year is placed 
at about 4,500,000 gallons, according to the 
same source. The remainder, or about 17,- 
000,000 gallons, will be exported to the 
United States. 

An agreement was reached about the mid- 
dle of May between the leading molasses pro- 
ducers and the Dominican Molasses Company 
for the sale and export of molasses at 4 
cents a United States gallon, f. o. b. Domini- 
can port. When molasses contains more than 
52 percent total sugar, a small bonus is to be 
paid. Payments at the new rate are to be 
retroactive on all shipments since the be- 
ginning of the current season (January). 
From January to the middle of May molasses 
exports moved to the United States at prices 
less than 2 cents a gallon, f. 0. b. Dominican 
port. 

Exports of molasses in the first 5 months 
of 1949 amounted to 9,800,000 gallons, com- 
pared with 9,600,000 gallons for the same 
period in 1948, according to the Dominican 
Bureau of Statistics. All exports went to the 
United States. 


General Products 


PRODUCTION OF CEMENT, ARGENTIN4 


Argentine cement plants produced 12 ,044,- 
900 bags of 50-kilograms each in the period 
January through May 1949. This is 16 per- 
cent more than the 10,134,900 bags produced 
in the same period of 1948. On May 31, 1949, 
stocks of cement and clinker on hand totaled 
1,937,460 bags. 


SITUATION IN THE CUTLERY INDUSTRY, 
SOLINGEN, GERMANY 


The present downward trend in business in 
the western zones of Germany has hit the 
cutlery industry, the most significant in Sol- 
ingen, rather heavily. Although production 
was high through December 1948, the new 
year brought a recession to this trade that is 
reported to be ‘“‘a very severe depression.” 
Unemployment in Solingen was given at 2,600 
on April 12, 1949 and it was further reported 
that in addition 363 enterprises employing 
over 4,000 persons had reduced working hours 
and were keeping workers on a minimum 
employment basis. It was estimated that 
85 percent of these figures applied to the 
Solingen cutlery industry, which normally 
employs 12,500 workers. 

The decline in domestic sales is partially 
attributed to buyers’ waiting for further 
price declines before making more extensive 
cutlery purchases. Of even more critical 
importance, however, is the complete falling 
away of exports, which normally absorbed 40 


percent of the industry's production, Ada. 
tionally restrictive is the high-tariff Concept 
prevailing in other countries that haye no 
import or licensing restrictions. 


PRODUCTION OF BARRELS, THE NETHERLANpg 


The Netherlands has 16 factories many. 
facturing wooden barrels, 3 producing ply- 
wood barrels, and 7 making butter Casks 
according to the foreign press. Small coopers 
turn out limited quantities of barrels and 
casks from imported knocked-down Mate. 
rials. 

About 75 percent of the barrel production 
is used for packing herring for export. Larger 
barrels, made of fir, have capacities of 149 
and 220 pounds; smaller barrels holding be. 
tween 11 and 55 pounds are used mainly by 
sauerkraut packers and are made of beech, 

Plywood barrels, used in the Netherlands 
as containers for dry materials such as cocog 
milk powder, chemicals, and dry paints, vary 
in capacity from 1 to 50 gallons and are 
made of materials imported from Finland. 

Butter casks of 110 and 120 pounds ¢a. 
pacity are made entirely of beech, supplies 
of which come from Germany and France, 

The Netherlands also has resumed the im. 
portation of used barrels; the largest 1948 
supplier was the United States, with 4,718 
metric tons, followed by Belgium and Lux. 
embourg with 806 metric tons, France with 
170 tons, and Czechoslavakia with 145 tons, 
Purchases in the United States were made 
under ERP facilities; imports from other 
countries were on a barter basis. In 194 
the United States exported to the Nether. 
lands 120,534 used barrels, casks, and hogs- 
heads with a value of $348,323 


Mass-COMMODITIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRY 
FULFILLS THREE-YEAR PLAN, POLAND 


The Polish Mass-Commodities Production 
Establishments, subordinate to the Central 
Organization of the Metal Industry, have 
fulfilled their three-year production plan, 
according to reports. The value of the com- 
modities produced in 77 plants amounted to 
$10,420,426 on the basis of 1937 exchange 
rates Manufactures included water and 
sewer pipe, enamel-coated bath tubs, sani- 
tation equipment and metal household uten- 
sils, The last represents a considerable por- 
tion of Polish exports. The industry also 
produces tin household equipment, ice boxes, 
meat-mincing machines, kitchen stoves, and 
gas stoves. 


SWEDEN’s CEMENT Exports REACH 
NEW HIGH 


Sweden's exports of cement were stepped 
up considerably to 66,000 metric tons for the 
period January through April 1949. This 
amount exceeds the quantity exported in any 
previous year. 

Swedish cement manufacturers have dis- 
played a growing interest in increasing ship- 
ments to hard-currency areas, in keeping with 
the official policy of encouraging such ex- 
ports. 


Iron and Steel 


IRON-ORE PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Several new developments indicate that 
production of iron ore in Canada in 1949 will 
greatly exceed last year’s total of 1,354,100 
short tons and the 1,919,400 tons mined in 
1947 

Newfoundland has now become the tenth 
province of Canada, and its production of 
iron ore, which last year totaled about 1,717, 
000 long tons, will be included with that of 
Canada. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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The Steep Rock Iron Mines of Atikokan, 
ontario, most of the output of which is ex- 

rted to the United States, made its first 
shipment of ore of the season at the unusu- 
ally early date of May 9. The company ex- 

ts to mine approximately 1,200,000 long 
tons of ore during 1949, compared with 682,- 
566 in 1948 and 1,206,246 tons in 1947. Ad- 
ditional output is expected in 1951 as a result 
of the loan of the Export-Import Bank that 
was made last September for developing the 
company’s “A” ore body. It is estimated that 
this deposit will maintain an output of 2,000,- 
oo tons of iron ore a year for 12 to 15 years 
from an open pit. 

It was announced on May 25 that a United 
states firm would exercise its option on the 
Ruth & Lucy Iron Mines in Michipicoten, pre- 
sumably taking a long lease over proven re- 
serves Of 40,000,000 tons of siderite which can 
be mined at the rate of 800,000 tons annually 
to produce sinter at a ratio of 3 to 2. 

The Algoma Ore Properties plant in the 
Michipicoten district was shut down during 
the winter months when a fire destroyed the 
sink-float plant, but the firm returned to nor- 
mal production on April 29. An gxpansion 
program is well underway that is expected to 
increase the output of iron sinter from 600,- 
000 tons in 1948 to 750,000 tons in 1949 and 
to 1,000,000 tons beginning in 1959 

Production of iron ore from the Labrador 
deposits is not likely to begin before 1954. 


EGYPTIAN TIN-PLATE PURCHASES 


The Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
and the Ministry of Supply in Cairo, Egypt, 
have indicated that because of dollar-ex- 
change shortages future purchases of tin 
plate will be made from the United Kingdom 
Although Egyptian tin-plate users have until 
recently been obtaining sizable quantities 
from the United States, it is expected the 
country’s entire third quarter needs will come 
from the United Kingdom 

United States exports of tin plate to Egypt 
in 1948 amounted to 3,400 net tons. During 
the first 5 months of 1949 Egypt received 
2.562 tons from the United States. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UGANDA'S IRON-ORE 
DEPOSITS PROPOSED 


Reports have been received of renewed in- 
terest in the feasibility of utilizing the ex- 
tensive iron-ore deposits long known to exist 
in Uganda. The lack of local power and the 
distance of the deposits from the coast have, 
in the past, discouraged development 
Hydroelectric power facilities are now under 
construction, giving impetus to the present 
discussions 

The ore is high-grade, having an iron con- 
tent of 62 to 64 percent. In the event ex- 
ploitation of the deposits is carried out, 
present plans call for the reduction of the 
dre in charcoal gas furnaces. The tsetse 
bush and blue-gum trees have been proposed 
for the charcoal supply. However, there is 
some doubt as to the value of the former for 
this purpose. 

The development of Uganda's iron deposits 
is a long-range program. No announcement 
has been made of an actual starting of the 
project. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


SHEEPSKINS AND GOATSKINS, AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan has a large surplus of sheep- 
skins and goatskins for export. Export of 
this surplus in the past has been unsatis- 
factory from the buyer’s standpoint inas- 
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much as the skins were shipped dried and 
with the wool on. However, a local tannery 
has now commenced a pickling process. All 
hair is removed and the skins are shipped in 
a semi-moist state. As a result of this 
pickling process, the skins will keep in good 
condition for several years. According to 
the manager of the tannery, the Afghan 
sheepskins are of good quality and are con- 
siderably larger than Indian sheepskins. 

At present the local tannery is able to 
produce 25,000 pickled sheepskins a month 
and could increase this amount to 100,000 a 
month, if the demand was sufficient. The 
same source also advises that the tannery 
could furnish 1,000 pickled goatskins a day. 


PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


The trade estimates that during the first 
quarter of 1949 Belgian tanneries operated at 
abcut 65 percent of capacity for the manu- 
facture of upper leathers and at about 30 
percent for sole leathers. Some tanneries 
are operating at full capacity and are re- 
ported to have orders on hand for several 
months, especially those producing upper 
leathers. However, the over-all production 
percentage is kept at a low level by the me- 
dium and small tanneries, whose production 
in many instances is well below capacity. 

During the first quarter of 1949 the pro- 
duction of sole leathers amounted to 1,426 
metric tons and technical leathers 388 metric 
tons, both declines from previous quarters of 
1948. Production of light leathers totaled 
8,739,045 square feet in the first quarter of 
1949, an increase over the similar period in 
1948, chiefly because of higher production of 
calf upper leathers amounting to 1,710,583 
square feet. There is a steady demand from 
the shoe industry and an increasing demand 
for the export trade. Imports of finished 
leathers amounted to 400 metric tons during 
the first quarter of 1949, compared with 
211 metric tons for the similar period a year 
ago and 420 tons in the last quarter of 1948. 


IMPORTS, BELGIUM 


During the first quarter of 1949 Belgium 
imported 3,193 metric tons of hides and 
skins valued at 99,258,000 francs (1 Belgian 
franc=approximately US%0.02) compared 
with 2,444 metric tons valued at 82,695,000 
francs in the first quarter of 1948. The in- 
crease in imports of hides and skins is re- 
ported to be due to an increase in the demand 
for upper leathers for the shoe industry and 
for the export trade. The number of skins 
available in Belgium is reported to be ap- 
proximately 40,000 units per month. Prices 
vary according to demand. Calfskins on the 
whole, have brought good prices; others have 
remained steady. 


DEVELOPMENTS, CANADA 


Wettings of hides and skins in Canada 
during the first quarter of 1949, except 
for sheepskins and lambskins declined ap- 
preciably from wettings during the compar- 
able period of 1948 and in general from 
the previous quarter. Stocks of hides and 
skins as of March 31, 1949, were in all cases 
below the year preceding and also lower than 
the last quarter of 1948. 

The total value of hides and skins exported 
during the first 2 months of 1949 advanced 
over the similar period in 1948, but in some 
categories, such as sheepskins, were notably 
lower. The value of imports of hides and 
skins during the first 2 months of 1949 de- 
clined 12 percent from the comparable period 
of 1948. 

The production of finished leather for the 
first quarter was lower than in 1948; upper 
leather, glove and garment leather, cattle 
leathers, and sheep and lamb shoe leathers, 
were exceptions, being somewhat higher. 


These same classes plus calfskins and kipskin 
upper leathers also were higher in comparison 
with the production of the previous quarter. 
Stocks of finished leather as of March 31, 
1949, were in general lower; upper leather 
and glove and garment leather (of the cattle 
leathers) were somewhat higher than in 
1948; so were calf and kipskin upper leathers. 
Exports of finished leathers declined appreci- 
ably from 1948, and exports of leather manu- 
factures were seriously curtailed. The value 
of imports of finished leather and leather 
manufactures for January and February 1949 
declined from the same period in 1948. 

A total of 8,983,694 pairs of leather foot- 
wear were produced in Canada in the first 
quarter of 1949, or almost 9 percent more 
than the total for the similar period of 1948 
and 3 percent above the last quarter of 1948. 
The production of men’s shoes was down 
slightly; all other end user categories were 
up. The output of leather footwear “soled 
with materials other than leather’ continues 
to be of increasing importance to the leather 
industry; such footwear amounted to 243 
percent of the total production during the 
first quarter of 1948, 26.3 percent during the 
second quarter of 1948, and reached a new 
record high of 32.2 percent during the first 
quarter of the present year. 

At the end of the first quarter of this year, 
there were 281 factories producing leather 
footwear, distributed throughout Canada as 
follows: Nova Scotia, 1; New Brunswick, 3; 
Quebec, 181; Ontario, 81; Manitoba, 5; Al- 
berta, 1; and British Columbia, 9. Shoe 
prices were firm during the first 3 months 
of 1919, a notable fact in view of the nu- 
merous predictions in the trade that prices 
would have to go up. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, URUGUAY 


The production of hides and skins in Uru- 
guay in April 1949 totaled 76,392 cattle hides, 
11,752 calfskins (including kipskins) and 
21,239 sheepskins and lambskins. The cor- 
responding figures for April 1948 were 111,- 
295, 8,648 and 11,119 respectively. Exports, 
as measured in kilograms, for April totaled 
2,498,981 for cattle hides (including calf and 
kipskins), and 279,833 for sheep and lamb- 
skins. As compared with April 1948 exports 
of cattlehides were 1,916,235 and sheepskins 
and lambskins, 1,035,233 kilograms. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF PLYWOOD AND VENEER, 
AUSTRIA 


Austrian plywood production amounted to 
4,400 cubic meters in 1948, compared with 
4,700 cubic meters in 1947. However, the 
rate of production increased during the year 
from 600 cubic meters in the first quarter to 
1,600 cubic meters in the fourth quarter. 

Veneer production in 1948 reached a total 
of 5,205,700 square meters, compared with 
4,326,000 square meters in 1947. 


FOREST AREA, PAKISTAN 


Forests are essential to the economic de- 
velopment of Pakistan, according to the In- 
spector General of Forests. They now com- 
prise only 4.1 percent of the total land area, 
whereas, for adequate soil protection and 
supply of forest products, 25 percent would 
be desirable. A total of 9,861 square miles 
of forest area is officially reported, of which 
4,447 square miles are located in East Bengal, 
1,872 in West Punjab, 1,805 in Baluchistan, 
1,161 in Sind, and 592 in the Northwest 
Frontier Province. 





However, not all land classed as “forest 
land” is forested. For example, 1,400 square 
miles in Baluchistan are barren or used to 
grow medicinal plants. The Inspector Gen- 
eral has proposed an aggressive program of 
forest restoration and management. 


PLYwoop PRODUCTION, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Plywood production of 20,000 cubic meters 
in March 1949 in the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many, exceeded the 1936 monthly average 
of 19,400 cubic meters for the first time since 
the end of hostilities. Production in the cor- 
responding month of last year was 7,600 cubic 
meters. The rate of production has risen 
steadily since 1946. 

Total plywood production in 1948 was 
106,600 cubic meters, compared with 64,700 
cubic meters in 1947. The 1948 total still 
was less than half the 232,900 cubic meters 
produced in 1936. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


CERTAIN MACHINERY FREED From Douty, 
ARGENTINA 


The latest types of agricultural machinery, 
equipment, and spare parts thereof, intended 
to be used for experimental purposes, are to 
enter Argentina duty free for 360 days ac- 
cording to Decree No. 12,109 of the Argentine 
Ministry of Finance, dated May 31, 1949. 
Under provisions of the decree, applications 
for temporary entry of machines and equip- 
ment may be made by authorized Argentine 
representatives of foreign suppliers for not 
more than 2 units of each type for each man- 
ufacturer. The decree also relaxes existing 
exchange requirements to permit entry of 
the equipment without the use of exchange 
and to exempt it from the negotiation of 
exchange at the time of reexportation. 


Imports, EGYPT 


A total of $1,000,000 will be used by the 
Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture to obtain 
tractors of over 40 horsepower, and spare 
parts, from the United States. The Ministry 
also has adopted the policy of purchasing 
British tractors of sizes under 40 horsepower 
for its requirements. 

The above is in accordance with the Anglo- 
Egyptian Financial Agreement signed March 
31, specifying among other provisions, that 
the two contracting Governments should 
undertake to ensure that 2,100 tractors be 
imported into Egypt in 1949 from the United 
Kingdom. 


Farr To Be HELD IN PARIS, FRANCE 


The twenty-second Agricultural Machinery 
Fair will take place in Paris, Parc des Ex- 
positions, from February 28 to March 5, 1950. 

Under the patronage of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, this exhibition will be devoted 
exclusively to agricultural and forest ma- 
chinery and implements. Exhibitors are ad- 
vised that subscriptions for space are to be 
arranged prior to October 15, 1949. For 
further information, inquiries may be 
directed to the French Chamber of Com- 
merce in the United States, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


FARMERS RENT EQUIPMENT, EL SALVADOR 


In El Salvador, Government-owned mech- 
anized equipment was used during 1948 
(through arrangements made by the local 
Cajas de Crédito) to plow land for users 
who rented it from “Mejoramiento Social.” 
Plowing charges were at the rate of $6.90 per 
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acre. It was claimed that this service cost 
the Government about $10.60 per acre, thus 
representing a subsidy of about $3.70 per acre, 
according to a Director of the Federacién de 
Cajas de Crédito. 

The land distribution program of “Mejora- 
miento Social” has been inactive during 
recent years. However, this organization 
owns some lands that are rented to small 
operators at a rate approximating $7.00 per 
acre per year. Rentals are limited to 134 
acres per person. 


HUNGARIAN MACHINE CENTER 
INCREASES SUPPLIES 


The State Agricultural Machine Center in 
Hungary is reported to have invested 9,000,000 
forints in new agricultural machinery during 
May. 

The equipment and buildings of the Buda- 
pest Agricultural University are to be com- 
pleted and modernized at a cost of 6,360,000 
forints; approximately 4,400,000 forints will be 
spent for this purpose this year. (1 forint= 
US$0.0851.) 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


Bo.uivia INSTALLS TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Machinery has been installed in one build- 
ing of a new cotton textile factory in La Paz, 
Bolivia. It is expected that additional ma- 
chinery will be installed in an adjoining and 
larger building by the end of 1950. 

The first machinery installed included 100 
looms. By the end of next year it is hoped 
to have 300 looms in operation. The installa- 
tion of machinery for spinning cotton yarn 
is also tentatively planned for the future. 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT, BRAZIL 


There are approximately 18,000 looms op- 
erating in the Brazilian silk and rayon indus- 
try. Of these fewer than 10 percent are 
automatic. 

There is a backlog of orders for automatic 
looms from other countries. Non-automatic 
looms are manufactured in Brazil and are 
available to the industry. One manufacturer 
announced that the firm will offer looms with 
automatic attachments imported from Switz- 
erland. 

Textile machinery and accessories imported 
in 1948 amounted to 18,265 tons, valued at 
541,731,000 cruzeiros (approximately $%27,- 
086,550) according to preliminary customs 
figures. This quantity compares with 15,697 
tons worth 422,406,000 cruzeiros (approxi- 
mately $21,120,300) during 1947. The import 
figures include all machines for the textile 
industry, but the majority of it is believed 
to have been for the cotton industry. 


CANADA PLANS REFINERIES 


The Canadian Petroleum Industry has an- 
nounced plans for the construction of sev- 
eral petroleum refineries of major importance 
in Canada this summer. 

McColl-Frontenac is contemplating the 
erection of a large refinery on the eastern 
outskirts of Edmonton, Alberta. The plant 
will have an initial daily capacity of 5,900 
barrels. Detailed construction plans were 
drawn up in Montreal in April. 

The Shell Oil Co. of Canada announced 
that a large new refinery, together with a 
catalytic cracking unit, a vacuum flashing 
unit, a gas-recovery polymerization plant, 
and a solutizer gasoline-treating unit are 
being planned in Montreal East. The present 
plant at this site, with a rated capacity of 
12,500 barrels daily, will be doubled by this 


comprehensive project. Construction con. 
tracts are said to have been awarded to 4 
Cleveland, Ohio, and a Montreal, Can 
firm. Shell also plans a large program of oi] 
exploration costing several million dollars in 
Alberta. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


A large portion of the machinery used 
the Canadian plywood and veneer ing 
has been imported from the United States 
Canadian plants have supplied some ma. 
chinery, such as hot presses, cold presses, and 
lathes. 

Imports of United States veneer-drying 
machinery and parts in 1948 were reported 
to be valued at $160,548. Veneer and Plywood 
machinery and parts valued at $494,608 algo 
were imported in the same period. 


DANISH FIRM MANUFACTURES EXCAVATORS 
FOR YUGOSLAVIA 


A Danish firm has accepted an order for 10 
excavators to be used for reconstruction work 
in Yugoslavia. This order is said to supple. 
ment a recent previous order for 12 large 
excavators. 


DENMARK WILL SUPPLY MACHINERY T0 
PORTUGAL 


Denmark will supply machinery and other 
items to Portugal under the terms of 8 
Danish-Portuguese trade and payments 
agreement to cover the year April 1, 1949, 
to March 31, 1950. The agreement calls for 
exchange of goods valued at about 30,000,000 
crowns each way. (1 crown=US$0.2085.) 


FRENCH COTTON-MILL EQUIPMENT 


There were 8,230,128 spindles and 972,110 
twisters in place and operable in the French 
cotton mills during February of this year, 
Of these quantities 6,529,915 spindles and 
714,806 twisters were in active use. 


FRENCH CONTRACTORS REPORTED To Br 
AUTHORIZED To Buy EQUIPMENT 


ABROAD 
Some contractors in the Lyon area of 
France are reported to have obtained au- 


thorization to purchase equipment abroad. 
However, continued lack of Government 
credits has slowed down Government con- 
struction projects. The situation is some- 
what more favorable with reference to pri- 
vate contracts; credit facilities in the Lyon 
area are becoming easier with banks accept- 
ing drafts up to 90 days on well-established 
firms. Full activity is expected by the end 
of the year. 


SICILIAN SULFUR MINES NEED EQUIPMENT, 
ITALY 


The sulfur-mining industry in Sicily is in 
need of modern mining equipment, because 
much of the present machinery is outmoded 
and its usage results in high cost of pro- 
duction. 

A survey in several of the principal mines 
seems to indicate a strong need for the fol- 
lowing types of equipment: Power lifts, mine 
cars, cables, mechanical ventilators, auxiliary 
electrical power units, spare parts and work- 
shop equipment, scrapers, and pneumatic 
drills. It is believed that acquisition of such 
equipment would enable the industry to 
supply larger quantities of sulfur for export 
and to lower the cost of production. 


EQUIPMENT USED IN OILSEED INDUSTRY, 
ITALY 


Machinery for the preparation of oilseeds 
in Italy numbered 689 units as of August 1, 
1948. These machines consisted of 3&4 
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crushers and 335 rollers. Machines for 
pressing oilseeds numbered 1,685, of which 
1,266 were hydraulic; the remaining 419 were 
pox, cage, and similar varieties. Machines 
for extraction by solvents numbered 249 and 
consisted of 46 continuous machines and 203 
others. 

The major portion of the first two types of 
machinery, located in northern Italy, in- 
cluded 280 crushers, 280 rollers, 1,105 hy- 
draulic presses, and 78 other type presses. 


ITALIAN FOREIGN TRADE IN CRANES AND 
HoIsts 


Cranes and hoists exported from Italy 
amounted to 2,945 metric tons during 1948. 
Imports were 2,782.2 metric tons in the same 
period. During 1947, 913 metric tons were 
exported and 48 metric tons were imported. 


ITALIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MACHINE 
TOOLS 


Machine tools exported from Italy in 1948 
amounted to 16,124.5 metric tons. Imports 
of 1,826.8 metric tons were made during the 
year. These quantities compare with 13,163 
and 1,380 metric tons in the preceding year. 


INDUSTRIAL SEWING MACHINES, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


There are from 450 to 475 industrial sewing 
machines in operable condition in the Phil- 
ippines at the present time. Most of these 
machines are designed for bag making and 
are being used by commercial bag factories 
and sugar centrals. 

Approximately 200 new jute-sewing ma- 
chines have been imported since liberation. 
Although it has been difficult to secure new 
machines and replacement parts, the supply 
situation became much improved around the 
first of the year. 

Most of the bag-making equipment is re- 
ported to be in fair condition. Replacement 
of worn parts has been undertaken in many 
cases. Indications are that the demand for 
new sewing machines has slackened; however 
if the sugar centrals again finish bags at the 
prewar rate, new equipment will be required 


POLAND PLANS To EXPORT 


A separate state organization was estab- 
lished in Warsaw, Poland, under the name of 
“Metalexport” by an order of the Minister 
of Industry and Commerce, dated December 
31, 1948. Its object is to export machinery 
and electrical goods under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Industry and Commerce, 
and a Council of Social Supervision (Rada 
Nadzoru Spoleczanego) . 


CONDITION OF MACHINES IN HARD-FIBER 
INDUSTRY, PORTUGAL 


There are 205 machines operating in the 
hard-fiber industry in Portugal, according to 
an estimate by a Government agency. Al- 
though a large portion of this machinery is 
old, the industry is able to take care of the 
present needs of the national economy for 
hard fibers. 7 

Some of the principal machines used by 
the industry include 72 twisting, 17 double 
spinning, 16 spooling, 11 rope layers, 10 col- 
lecting, 9 carding, 9 hemp combs, 8 warping, 
8 gill box, and 7 looms for various-size ropes. 


Usk oF WATER-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT, 
TURKEY 


Equipment for water-conditioning in 
Turkey is not used to any large extent; most 
installations in use are operated by indus- 
trial plants. 

There will be limited additional demands 
for this equipment by industrial plants, it 
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is believed, either for new plants or for 
reequiping plants already having such equip- 
ment. The majority of the installations in 
operation were bought from Germany in 
the prewar period. The present market is 
considered to be highly competitive. 


Motion Pictures 
and quipment 


PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


In 1948, a total of 22 feature-length films 
were produced in Austria. During 1949, as 
a result of tightening bank credits, it is 
believed that only 12 feature films will be 
produced. Austrian film companies usually 
make 30 to 40 copies of each film, requiring 
from 90,000 to 120,000 meters of 35-mm. 
positive film for each completed feature- 
length picture. 

The Austrian Film Association estimates 
that 4,300,000 meters of positive film will be 
required for production during 1949. Of 
this quantity, 1,200,000 meters will be re- 
quired for the feature-length movies re- 
ferred to above, 1,000,000 meters will be 
required for copying foreign films, and 
1,100,000 meters will be required for 
Wochenschauen (weekly newsreels). 


BOLIVIAN DEVELOPMENTS 


The quota of foreign exchange fixed by 
the Ministry of Finance for the importation 
of 16-mm. theatrical films during 1949 is 
$1,000 per month. The only firm importing 
these films (Bolivia Films, Ltd.) maintains 
that this amount is insufficient to cover 
Bolivia’s normal requirements and is at- 
tempting to obtain an increase of at least 
$500 per month. Because of the extreme 
shortage of foreign exchange, favorable re- 
sults are not inticipated. Bolivia Films, Ltd., 
reports that they now have about 100 feature 
films and approximately 200 short subjects 
in circulation. 

The use of 16-mm. versions of domestic 
productions in Bolivia has been insignificant 
until now. Since it began production in 
1948, Bolivia Films, Ltd., has produced seven 
16-mm. short subjects, generally items of 
national interest only. The latest of these 
include two films on mining activities and 
a regional travelogue. In addition several 
other shorts showing typical scenes from 
various areas of Bolivia that depict charac- 
teristic Bolivian customs are being prepared. 
These short subjects are used as a part of 
the regular programs and will not replace 
imported feature films. It is estimated that 
they will constitute 5 percent of program 
time by the end of 1949. A laboratory is in 
the process of being installed for handling 
black-and-white film only. It was expected 
to be ready by July 15. Color film will con- 
tinue to be processed in the United States. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN REYKJAVIK, ICELAND 


Reykjavik, Iceland, has five motion-picture 
theaters, with a sixth under construction. 
The films shown are usually a year or two old 
and are generally of United States or British 
origin. The original sound track is used and, 
except for rare instances, Icelandic subtitles 
are not added. French, Italian, Russian, and 
Scandinavian films are sometimes shown. 

All seats are reserved. Reservations may 
be made by telephone, but the tickets must 
be picked up by a certain time in the evening. 
Requiring that reservations be made elimi- 
nates the possibility of making impromptu 
decisions to attend the movies when the 
evening has already begun. Tickets cost 
from 3 to 10 crowns, according to the location 





of the seat and the reputation of the picture. 
(6.505 crowns=US$1.00.) 

Icelanders depend largely on the cinema 
for their evening recreation; attendance is 
heavy, and for particularly good films one 
may have to wait a week or two in order to 
get a ticket. 


CUBAN MARKET 


The biggest box-office attraction of the 
films released in Habana theaters during 
April was the British film “Hamlet.” This 
picture, released in seven theaters, most of 
which gave it a full week’s run, grossed 
$19,299. 

In all 32 films released in Habana theaters 
during the month with box-office receipts to- 
taling $238,270, as compared with $196,511 for 
33 films released in March. Of the April 
releases 23 were produced in the United 
States, 7 in Mexico, and 1 each in the United 
Kingdom and Argentina. 

The 23 United States films released in April 
earned $193,855, or 81.4 percent of the gross 
box-office receipts for that month; the Mexi- 
can films earned $21,510; the British film, 
$19,299; and the Argentine film, $3,606. 


Nonferrous Metals 


PRODUCTION OF BAUXITE, GREECE 


Bauxite production in Greece in the first 
quarter of 1949 totaled 12,901 metric tons, 
compared with 1948 output of 10,000 tons 
per quarter. Exports of bauxite for the first 
3 months of 1949 were 20,325 tons, greatly 
exceeding the average export of 12,000 tons 
per quarter in 1948. 

The Eleusis mine, largest producing baux- 
ite mine in Greece, is encountering consider- 
able difficulty in finding buyers for its ore, 
priced at $5.50 per ton, f. o. b. Greek ports. 
Because of its slightly lower quality compared 
with other Greek ores, a lower selling price 
is being demanded by consumers. In order 
to meet this situation, the company is pre- 
paring plans for a new loading pier and other 
changes in operating procedure that will 
substantially reduce loading and production 
costs. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


MAGNESITE PRODUCTION, GREECE 


Although mining activity in Greece con- 
tinued to recede in the first quarter of this 
year, magnesite production showed a marked 
increase over the output in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1948. Production in the first 
quarter of 1949 reportedly totaled 6,102 
metric tons, compared with 1,790 tons in the 
corresponding quarter of 1948, and a total 
1948 production of 11,605 tons. 

An industrial loan was approved recently 
by the Central Loan Committee for rehabil- 
itating the Mytilini mine and for purchasing 
surface equipment. The security situation 
has temporarily cleared and workmen are 
showing interest in returning to the mines. 
Production on the island of Euboea is still at 
a record low because of insecurity and bandit 
raids. Operators hope for army protection 
to permit one shift daily. As a result of the 
lack of production on Mytilini and Euboea, 
it appears evident that the contract to supply 
50,000 tons of raw magnesite to Japan will 
of necessity be canceled by the buyers. 

Firm orders for both raw and calcined mag- 
nesite have been accepted by mine operators 
in the Atalanti area, and construction of 
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new kilns is planned for the near future. 
Lignite will be used as a fuel for these 
products. 


Mica Exports, MADAGASCAR 


Exports of phlogopite mica from Madagas- 
car declined sharply during the first quarter 
of 1949, amounting to only 56,388 kilograms, 
compared with 112,029 kilograms in the pre- 
ceding quarter. As shown in the accom- 
panying table, the sharpest reduction was in 


exports of mica splittings to the United 
States, almost 85 percent from the preceding 
quarter. Exports to France also declined, 
but shipments to other destinations in- 
creased slightly. In addition to the phlog- 
opite mica exported, 135 kilograms of crude 
muscovite blocks were shipped to France. 
According to estimates, production of 
phlogopite mica should average about 75 
metric tons monthly, reaching a total of 
about 900 tons by the end of the year. 


Mica Erports, Madagascar 


[In kilograms 


Fourth quarter 1948 


Country - 
Total 
Total_- 112,029 
United States 45, 025 
France 61, 967 
England 3, 307 
Sweden. 1, 550 


South Africa_- 


Source: Madagascar Service of Mines. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


U. S. Exports OF OFFICE MACHINES 


United States exports of office machines 
in May totaled $7,323,000, a figure slightly 
higher than April exports ($7,224,000), the 
1948 monthly average of $7,245,000, and the 
1949 monthly average of $7,150,000 (including 
May). 

May exports of accounting, bookkeeping, 
calculating, and tabulating machines and 
parts totaled $4,131,000, a slight increase over 
April exports of $4,018,000. 

Addressing and duplicating machines also 
reached their high in May, exports totaling 
$351,000 in machines and parts, compared 
with January, the previous high month, when 
exports totaled $292,000. 

Exports of typewriters and parts increased 
in May, totaling $1,955,000, compared with 
the April figure of $1,848,000. 

Cash-register exports, however, continued 
to ease off, totaling $418,000 in May, com- 
pared with $497,000 in April. 

There was a consistent easing off of ex- 
ports of other types of office machines as 
follows: Staplers and staples, $81,000 (May), 
$98,000 (April); dictating machines and 
parts, $210,000 (May), $235,000 (April); 
mail-handling machines and parts, $20,000 
(May), $43,000 (April); check-handling ma- 
chines and parts, $16,000 (May), %26,000 
(April); miscellaneous office machines, $141,- 
000 (May), $175,000 (April). 


U. S. Exports OF OFFICE SUPPLIES 


United States exports of office supplies 
totaled $2,221,000 for May, a 10.7 percent 
decrease from the April export figure of 
$2,487,000. 

Exports of commodities comprising the 
pencil group decreased from $582,000 in April 
to $441,000 in May, a drop of 24 percent. 
May exports of pens of all types totaled 
$1,141,000, an increase of 7.8 percent over 
the April figure of $1,058,000. 

Exports of office furniture made of wood 
totaled $113,000 in May, compared with $127,- 
000 in April. Exports of metal office furni- 
ture followed a somewhat similar pattern, 
totaling $673,000 in May, compared with 
$725,000 in April. 
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In the metal-furniture group of commodi- 
ties, noninsulated metal file cases recorded 
an important gain, amounting to $201,000 in 
May compared with $167,000 in April, an 
increase of 20.4 percent. This was the fifth 
consecutive month in 1949 in which this 
commodity registered a gain in exports. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


New SouTH WALES DEVELOPS COLORS 


Australian Dry Colors Pty., Ltd., New South 
Wales, has recently developed several new- 
type zinc-chrome colors, states a foreign 
chemical publication. They are of very low 
specific gravity, about one-third that of 
ordinary zinc chromes, and have very good 
anti-corrosive properties, it is said 


IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of paints and varnishes 
in the first 4 months of 1949 declined more 
than $900,000 in value from those in the cor- 
responding period of 1948, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Totals were 
$4,221,000 and $5,158,000, respectively. 


IMPORTS, GREECE 


In 1948, Greece imported 9,919 metric tons 
of paints and paint materials, valued at 
12,541,644,000 drachmas, according to pre- 
liminary figures of the Ministry of National 
Economy. (US$1 averaged 9,654 drachmas at 
the effective rate in 1948, but for statistical 
purposes the Ministry of National Economy 
calculates all foreign exchange values at the 
Official rate of 5,000 drachmas to the dollar.) 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, AUSTRIA 


Austrian production of all grades of paper 
in 1948 totaled 200,761 metric tons, compared 
with 119,572 tons in 1947. Production of 
chemical pulp reached 157,200 tons, and 
mechanical pulp production was 69,608 tons, 
compared with 1947 production of 65,300 
and 42,238 tons, respectively 


For the first time since the end of the war 
Austria found it possible during the last 
half of 1948 to meet domestic demands for 
wood pulp and paper and to carry out export 
programs at the same time. Exports in 1948 
were as follows: All grades of paper, 65,203 
tons; chemical pulp, 32,450 tons; anq me. 
chanical pulp, 617 tons. Included in the 
total exports of paper were 33,488 tons of 
newsprint; 17,296 tons of other printing ang 
writing paper; and 10,065 tons of wrapping 
paper. 

Under the 4-year plan for rehabilitation of 
the paper industry during the period of the 
European Recovery Program, it is Planned 
to import capital goods to replace obsolete 
equipment and machinery in pulp and paper 
mills and to increase total production to 
about 221,000 tons of paper, 300,000 tons of 
chemical pulp, and 95,000 tons of mechanica] 
pulp, all of which are only slightly below the 
prewar levels. The amounts allocated for 
capital goods imports in the next 4 years are 
as follows: Paper industry, $3,450,000: power 
(replacement of old boiler plants in several 
large paper plants), $200,000; chemical] pulp 
industry, $1,100,000; and mechanica] pulp 
industry, $150,000. 


CHILEAN PRODUCER PLANS ADDITIONAL 
FACTORY 
The plans of Chile’s principal paper pro- 
ducer to construct an additional paper plant 
in Valdivia, which was expected to start 
cperations and produce 5,500,000 kilograms 


late in 1948, have been delayed approxi- 
mately one year 
It is unknown what percentage of the 


plant’s capacity will be devoted to the pro- 
duction of newsprint Studies indicate the 
consumption trend is steadily and slowly up- 
ward in Chile at the rate of between four 
and five percent per annum. Chile's total 
newsprint production for 1949 is estimated 
to be about 7,000,000 kilograms 


DEVELOPMENTS, NEw ZEALAND 


Imports of selected paper and related items 
into New Zealand in 1948, in long tons, with 
1947 figures in parentheses, 
Newsprint, 23.419 (28,671); other printing 
paper, 9,858 (13,644); greaseproof, 3,039 (2,- 
165); wrapping, 3,325 (1,743); writing, 2,175 
(2,390); paperboard and wallboard, 11,559 
(15,772); and pulp, 13,506 (9,113). 

A strict control is maintained over imports 
by means of an import-licensing system 
which strongly favors imports from the 
United Kingdom and other countries within 
the sterling bloc. As a result United States 
exports of paper and related products to New 
Zealand during the first 4 months of 1949 
dropped to 260,574 pounds from 2,406,270 
pounds in the corresponding period of 1948, 
The dollar value of these shipments dropped 
to $22,292 from $305,517 The 1949 exports 
were chiefly sheathing and building paper, 
coated book paper, wallboard, kraft wrapping 
paper, and unspecified types of paperboard. 

Newsprint was the only paper in New Zea- 
land in short supply throughout 19/8. Dol- 
lar shortages limited the amount of news- 
print imported from Canada, the source of 
almost all newsprint used in New Zealand. 
The size of newspapers continued to be re- 
stricted (as of June 1949) under a voluntary 
agreement among the publishers during the 
period of continuing newsprint shortages. 
Such restrictions very likely will be removed 
in a few years when planned pulp and neWs- 
print mills are in production 

The Government has decided to proceed 
with the large-scale manufacture of news 
print in New Zealand, on North Island, south 
of Rotorura, as soon as reports on the project 
have been investigated to the satisfaction of 
the Government. 


were as follows: 
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Laboratory tests in North America as well 
as manufacturing tests by the three largest 

aper manufacturers in Australia have shown 
satisfactory results from the use of 520 cords 
of insignis-pine pulpwood. The pulpwood 
used in the test came from trees cut on 25- 
ear-old plantations in the Kaingaroa State 
Forest, on North Island, New Zealand. The 
tests showed that satisfactory pulp can be 
produced for making newsprint, kraft paper 
for multiwalled bags, and bleached pulp for 
writing and printing paper. United States 
engineers were engaged to report on the eco- 
nomic and engineering features of the proj- 
ect. The plan is to operate in perpetuity on 
the sustained yield of the Kaingaroa exotic 
forest stands. 

The manufacture of multiwalled paper bags 
from imported kraft sack paper has devel- 
oped during the past year. Paper bags have 
largely replaced textile bags as containers of 
cement. 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND STOCKs, 
SWITZERLAND 


Planned expansion of production capacity 
makes it probable that after 1950 Swiss paper 
production will satisfy domestic demand. 
In 1948 the Swiss pulp and paper industry 
was fully occupied and it appears to have 
shared in the general economic prosperity of 
that year. 

It is estimated that in 1948 publicly owned 
forests produced 154,000 cubic meters (an 
estimated 77,000 metric tons) of pulpwood 
for pulp and paper mills; production in 1947 
was 158,000 cubic meters (79,000 tons). 
Privately owned forests produced annually 
about 116,000 cubic meters (58,000 tons) of 
pulpwood in 1947 and 1948. Pulpwood im- 
ports in 1948 totaled 158,000 metric tons, 
valued at about 15,000,000 francs (1 franc 
US$0.2336), more than double the amount 
imported in 1947 (66,286 tons, valued at 
about 6,200,000 francs). Over half the pulp- 
wood used in 1948 was imported, mostly from 
Germany. Annual consumption, which is 
approximately equivalent to production plus 
imports, amounted to 294,000 tons in 1948. 

Total output of chemical pulp by all Swiss 
producers in 1948 was estimated at 75,000 
to 100,000 tons; and of mechanical pulp, at 
least 60,000 tons. Switzerland has only one 
mill that makes chemical pulp for sale to 
the paper and cellulose industries; this plant 
was reported to have operated at Capacity 
during 1948, producing about 60,000 tons. 
Although two paper mills produce their own 
chemical pulp, the others depend upon the 
one chemical pulp mill, or upon imports. 

One mill produces mechanical pulp for 
market; its output, however, is unknown. 
Twelve of the 17 Swiss paper mills have their 
own mechanical pulp departments. 

Imports of chemical pulp totaled 68,399 
tons in 1948, compared with 58,344 in 1947. 
Nearly four-fifths of all wood pulp imports 
came from Sweden. 

In 1948, an estimated 170,000 tons of pa- 
per were produced, of which 43,000 tons were 
newsprint, 42,000 tons were other printing 
papers, 50,000 tons were packing paper, and 
the remainder were special papers. The to- 
tal output was from 10,000 to 20,000 tons 
greater than in 1947. Annual consumption 
of paper is estimated at 180,000 tons. Stocks 
on hand in early 1949 were estimated at 
20,000 tons. 

In 1948 Switzerland imported 31,708 tons 
of paper and products, valued at 42,471,000 
francs; and exported 1,553 tons, valued at 
6,534,000 francs. In 1947 Switzerland im- 
ported 29,552 tons of paper and paper prod- 
ucts, valued at 44,377,000 francs; and ex- 
Ported 1,651 tons at a value of 6,623,000 
francs. 

Although Switzerland has been dependent 
upon imports for a sizable amount of news- 
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print, new equipment for making newsprint 
now is being installed. After this equip- 
ment goes into production, probably in 1950, 
Switzerland will be self-sufficient in this re- 
gard. Approximately 53,000 tons of news- 
print are consumed annually, of which 43,000 
tons are produced domestically. Germany 
and Austria together provided more than 
half the newsprint imported in 1948. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DRILLING AND DEVELOPMENT WORK IN 
EOLIvIA 


Preliminary work, including aerial map- 
ping and a geological survey, will be under- 
taken in September or October in the Banos 
de Izozog region of Bolivia with a view to 
starting wildcat operations, if the survey 
justifies it. The sum of US$500,000 has been 
allocated for equipment for this operation 
and an additional $500,000 for other expenses. 

Other sums will be spent for preliminary 
reconnaissance and geological studies in the 
Caupolican and Iturralde areas. 

YPFB’s developmental drilling programs 
during the rest of this year will aim at a mod- 
est increase in the productive potential at 
Camiri by continued work on three wells 
now being drilled, and possibly the initiation 
of work at other sites. 


JAPANESE OIL PRODUCTION INCREASES 


Production of crude oil, including casing- 
head gasoline, in Japan during May was 18,500 
kiloliters (116,347 U. S. barrels), the highest 
monthly production since August 1946. 


PAKISTAN LEGISLATION 


A Pakistan law, effective June 1, vests in 
the Central Government the responsibility 
for granting oil and mineral concessions. 
Heretofore, the responsibility rested with the 
Provincial Governments. 

Accordingly, the Central Government has 
drafted the Pakistan Petroleum Production 
Rules outlining conditions for granting 
petroleum and natural-gas concessions. The 
Department of Mineral Concessions, attached 
to the Ministry of Education and Industries, 
has been set up to issue licenses for oil ex- 
ploration and to supervise administration of 
the new law. 


PORTUGAL SUSPENDS IMPORTS OF 
LUBRICATING OILS 


The Government of Portugal suspended 
the importation of lubricating oils from all 
sources as of June 1, explaining that stocks 
on hand are sufficient to meet requirements 
for the next 12 months. 

Imports of lubricating oils for the calendar 
years 1946, 1947, and 1948, were 13,212, 
13,986, and 20,974 metric tons, respectively, 
with the United States supplying about 90 
percent of the total for each year. 


DOLLAR CosT OF OIL, U. K. 


United Kingdom authorities report the 
total net dollar cost of oil to the sterling 
area as well over $400,000,000 a year. 

This total was arrived at after deducting 
sales of sterling oil to dollar areas, and it 
represents the dollar expenditure by the oil 
industry and not the cost of the actual 
tonnage of oil consumed. 

Of the total, $160,000,000 is the net cost to 
the sterling area of purchases of oil by 
British companies from United States com- 
panies. The remaining $240,000,000 or more 
was used to buy United States equipment 


for British oil fields and to meet current 
operating expenses at British concessions 
outside the sterling area, such as in 
Venezuela. 


VENEZUELAN COMPANIES TERMINATE 
AGREEMENT 


The Creole Petroleum Corporation and the 
Pantepec Oil Company, both of Venezuela, 
recently terminated an agreement under 
which Pantepec made available certain con- 
cessions to Creole for exploration and de- 
velopment. The principal oil fields affected 
by the agreement included La Mulata, 
Temblador, and El Roble. 

A disagreement between the two com- 
panies arose on the question of the extent 
to which Creole should develop. the 
concessions. 


Radios 


IMPORTS, FRANCE 


Imports (by value) of radio receivers into 
France in 1948 amounted to 108,000,000 
francs, of which approximately 48 percent 
were from the Netherlands, 35 percent from 
the United States, and the remainder prin- 
cipally from Sweden, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom (1 franc=approximately 
US80.004) . 


PRODUCTION, HUNGARY 


Production of radio receivers in Hungary 
in 1949 is expected to be around 60,000 sets. 
Expected production for 1950 is 100,000 sets. 


IMPORTS, PANAMA 


Imports of radio receivers into Panama 
during 1939-47 averaged 5,600 units annually, 
of which the United States supplied about 
98 percent. Receiver imports in 1948 totaled 
9,850. 

The number of sets in use as of December 
31, 1948, is estimated at 50,000; about 50 per- 
cent of them were manufactured prior to 
1939. 

TURKISH IMPORTS 


Imports of radio receivers by Turkey in 
1948 amounted to an estimated 51,000 units, 
of which 14,000 were from the United States, 
16,000 from the Netherlands, and 11,000 from 
the United Kingdom. Receiver imports in 
1947 were an estimated 22,000 sets, of which 
5,500 were from the United States, 9,000 
from the Netherlands, and 4,000 from the 
United Kingdom. 

Radio receivers, tubes, and components are 
not manufactured in Turkey. 


Railway 
kquipment 


CANADIAN LINE ADDS EQUIPMENT 


The Canadian National Railways, which is 
operated by the Federal Dominion Govern- 
ment, is actively modernizing its equipment. 

An order has been placed with a Toronto 
company for eighteen 72-ton Diesel electric 
locomotives, each of 600 horsepower, which 
can be operated as single units or in multiples 
of two or more. When received these loco- 
motives will be put into service on Prince 
Edward Island in line with the company’s 
policy to Dieselize motor-power operations in 
that province. 

In addition, twenty 1,000 horsepower Diesel 
switching locomotives have been ordered 
from a locomotive works in Montreal and 
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will be assigned to service at various termi- 


nals across Canada. Each of these locomo- 
tives will have a starting tractive effort of 
6,000 pounds. They will augment the pres- 
ent fleet now in service in yards and termi- 
nals along the 24,000-mile system. 

After the units covered by these two orders 
have been put into service, the number of 
Diesel locomotives in operation by the Cana- 
dian National Railways will total 166 of vari- 
ous types including yard switchers, road 
switchers, and road locomotives. 


ITaty ApDs RoLiLine Stock 


Additions to railway rolling stock in Italy 
in 1948 included 126 steam locomotives, 127 
electric locomotives, 190 Diesel switch-en- 
gines, 20 electric switch-engines, 5 block 
trains, 706 passenger coaches, and 6,773 
freight cars. 

At the end of 1948 usable steam locomo- 
tives numbered 2,475 and an additional 1,436 
were under repair or on loan. Electric loco- 
motives totaled 1,318. Passenger coaches, 
mail cars, and baggage cars totaled 8,554, 
although 2,861 of these were under repair. 
There were 124,000 freight cars (6,000 foreign 
cars), of which 102,000 were fit for service. 
Available refrigerator cars numbered 4,180, 
of which 914 were of English type. 

Railway construction was pushed ahead 
during the year. Passenger cars numbering 
364 were delivered. In addition 18,998 freight 
cars, 30 switch engines, and 49 of 158 electric 
locomotives on order, were delivered. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


The Executive Commission for the De- 
fense of Rubber, the Government Agency 
charged with protecting national rubber pro- 
duction, recently predicted that the output 
of rubber in Brazil in 1948-49 would be close 
to 22,000 metric tons. If this production 
materializes it will be a decrease of 3,770 tons 
from the 1947-48 production of 25,770 tons 
(not 22,500 tons as previously estimated). 
Officers of the Rubber Credit Bank, however, 
expect the output in 1948-49 to reach about 
24,500 tons. The expected decline in pro- 
duction is attributed to difficulties in obtain- 
ing appropriate financial help and to uncer- 
tainty concerning the rubber business in 
Brazil. 

Production of natural rubber in Brazil in 
May 1949, based on purchase figures of the 
Rubber Credit Bank and shipments to domes- 
tic consuming markets, amounted to 1,676,- 
450 kilograms. (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds; 
1,000 kilograms=1 metric ton.) 

Cumulative production in the first 5 
months of 1949 amounted to 13,451,774 kilo- 
grams. In the corresponding 5 months of 
1948 it was 11,539,884 kilograms. 

Stocks of natural rubber held by the Rub- 
ber Credit Bank at the exporting and con- 
suming points in Brazil on May 31, 1949, 
amounted to 15,846,120 kilograms, compared 
with 15,723,651 kilograms at the end of April, 
and 12,601,115 kilograms on May 31, 1948. 


TIRE AND TUBE IMPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


No tires or tubes are produced in the Do- 
minican Republic, which depends entirely on 
imports. In 1948 such imports for automo- 
biles totaled 480,977 kilograms valued at $580,- 
787 (U.S. currency), and tires and tubes for 
trucks amounted to 632,988 kilograms valued 
at $775,604. Of these totals the United States 
supplied 442,677 kilograms of tires and tubes 
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for automobiles, valued at $553,073, and 598,- 
309 kilograms for trucks and busses, valued 
at $734,604. 

Over a period of years a gradual rise in 
imports from the United States is expected. 
Short-range prospects are less favorable. 
Dealers in tires and tubes and other major 
items of rubber manufactures overextended 
import buying in 1948, with the result that 
orders in 1949 are declining. Imports of rub- 
ber goods from the United States in the first 
quarter of 1949 totaled only $160,000, com- 
pared with $300,000 in the first quarter of 
1948. After inventories have been brought 
to normal levels and adjustments have been 
made to the price decline, however, imports 
of rubber goods are expected to register con- 
siderable long-range gains. 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, INDONESIA 


Rubber production was off slightly in April 
1949, and prices showed signs of weakness, 
but exports for the month were nearly dou- 
ble those of March because of the rubber 
export-tax reduction. Traders explained 
that the tax for one month was cut from 
4.6 to 2.8 guilder cents a kilogram in order 
to encourage the shipment of holdings. If 
that was the motive, it was successful. 
April exports amounted to 44,845 metric tons, 
compared with March exports of 26,341 tons. 

Estate production in April was 13,065 met- 
ric tons, or 7 percent less than the output of 
14,003 metric tons in March. No figures 
are available on native production, but it is 
believed to be holding up fairly well. 

The Government is eager to raise the rub- 
ber output partly because rubber earns dol- 
lars, and partly because of commitments to 
European nations in the form of trade 
agreements. 

While tonnage of exports rose 70 percene 
in April over the tonnage in March, the 
value of the goods shipped rose only 60 per- 
cent. The value of shipments was equiva- 
lent to approximately $9,000,000 (U. S. cur- 
rency) in March and to about $14,400,000 in 
April. 


PRODUCTION OF RUBBER Goops INCREASED, 
ITALY 


Tire and tube production in Italy in 1948 
reached 37,234 tons, which was nearly 12 
percent greater than in 1947 and about 
10 percent greater than in 1938. Some de- 
creases occurred, largely in technical and 
sanitary items, but production of all rubber 
goods in 1948 reached 55,670 tons. It was 
greater than in 1947 but below the prewar 
level. 


Shipbuilding 


ITALIAN MERCHANT-MARINE TONNAGE 


The gross registered tonnage (steam and 
motor vessels of over 100 gross tons) of the 
Italian merchant marine was Officially listed 
as 2,275,272 tons (827 vessels) on January 1, 
1949. This tonnage represents an increase 
of 422,355 gross tons, or 23 percent, over 
January 1, 1948. The present tonnage is 
equal to 67 percent of the prewar figure. 


DEVELOPMENTS, ARGENTINA 


The State River Fleet of Argentina, con- 
sisted of 32 powered lighters and 60 barges 
(with a total capacity of 46,110 tons), 24 tugs, 
and 12 auxiliary craft in June 1949. Plans 
call for the addition of 15 powered lighters, 
58 barges (total capacity of 61,190 tons), and 
11 tugs. 

The Government shipyards being con- 
structed at Rio Santiago will be inaugurated 
by the end of 1949, when the keel for an oil 


tanker will be laid. The yards, expecteg to 
provide employment for 4,000, will be lg 
enough to permit the construction of 4 Shipg 
at one time, according to the press. 

At the end of March 1949, Argentina had 
on foreign order 46 vessels totaling 246,393 
gross tons, distributed as follows: Uniteg 
Kingdom, 16 (123,165 tons); Canada, 3 (9,000 
tons); Holland, 5 (47,000 tons); Italy, 15 
(47,158 tons); Sweden, 2 (18,000 tons); ang 
Uruguay, 5 (2,000 tons). 


U. K. BuILpER LAUNCHES Two Cargo 
VESSELS 


The Assiout, a motor-driven cargo vessel of 
3,350 gross tons, was launched May 31, 1949, 
by a Belfast shipbuilder. A sister ship, the 
Amarna is being fitted out at the Govan Yard 
of the same builder. These ships were de. 
signed specially for the fruit and general. 
cargo trade in the Mediterranean where two 
additional ships built by the same company 
have been placed in service by the purchaser, 
a shipping company of Liverpool. 


U. K. STEAMSHIP COMPLETED 


The twin-screw turbine steamship Mag- 
dalena, built by a shipyard in Belfast for the 
mail, passenger, and cargo service of Royal 
Mail Lines, Ltd., between London, Cherbourg, 
and the Iberian Peninsula and Brazil and the 
River Plata, made its trial run early in 1949, 
The keel was laid in August 1946 and the 
vessel was completed in February 1949. 

The vessel has accommodations for 479 
passengers, 133 first-class and 346 third-class, 
Its gross tonnage is 17,547 tons; over-all 
length, about 570 feet; and molded breadth, 
73 feet. It is the first passenger vessel sail- 
ing from England with complete air-condi- 
tioning in the first-class public rooms and 
accommodations 

The main insurance totaling £2,000,000 
comprises £654,000 on the hull of the Magda- 
lena, £553,000 on cabins and other passenger 
accommodations, £530,000 on the main ma- 
chinery and £263,000 on refrigerated machin- 
ery. In addition £500,000 was effected on 
“disbursements”. 


VENEZUELA ENCOURAGES FISHING INDUSTRY 


The Venezuelan Government plans to in- 
stall motors and refrigeration units on credit 
with easy payment terms and repair service 
on the boats owned by the independent local 
fisherman of Margarita Island as an encour- 
agement to the fishing industry. The proj- 
ect will be carried out by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Venezuelan Development 
Corporation 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


ITALIAN EXPORTS INCREASE 


Domestic sales of yarn and fabrics in Italy 
have declined considerably but export sales 
are said to be larger than a year ago. Re- 
ports, however, are increasing of smaller de- 
mand from foreign countries; for example, 
demand from the Middle East is said to have 
practically stopped for the time being. 

Exports of cotton yarn in the 4 months, 
January-April 1949, totaled 12,033 metric 
tons of 2,205 pounds each, compared with 
10,013 tons during the corresponding 4 
months of 1948 and only 6,196 tons during 
these 4 months of 1938. Exports of cotton 
cloth during this period, amounting to 7,237 
tons, were also much larger than last year’s 
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exports of 2,315 tons but were much smaller 
than shipments during the first 4 months of 
1938 amounting to 12,747 tons. During the 
first quarter of 1949, the principal markets 
for cotton yarn were Pakistan, Argentina, 
sweden, Yugoslavia, and Norway, whereas the 
principal markets for cotton cloth were Ar- 
entina, Iraq, Egypt, Pakistan, and the 
United Kingdom. 

The cotton-weaving branch has been in a 
jess favorable position during the second 
quarter of 1949. The decline in production 
is greater than a year ago and further reduc- 
tion in loom activity is anticipated during 
thesummer. Spinners are operating at more 
normal levels because of the backlog of ex- 
port orders. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, PERU 


Cotton consumption in Peru has been in- 
creasing steadily and reached 30,000,000 
pounds in 1948, compared with 26,000,000 
pounds in 1947 and only 14,300,000 pounds in 
1935-39. In the meantime cotton produc- 
tion has contracted considerably since the 
prewar years. In 1948 production was placed 
at 131,000,000 pounds whereas the average 
prewar crop was 182,000,000 pounds. As a 
result, the proportion of the crop consumed 
in the country jumped from about 8 percent 
before the war to 23 percent in 1948. Whereas 
the increased consumption is welcomed, the 
lower exports mean a reduction in foreign- 
exchange resources. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
TURKEY 


Exports of cotton from Turkey during the 
first quarter of 1949 totaled 8,134 tons. 
France, Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, and 
Poland were the principal destinations. 

The area planted to cotton in 1949 is esti- 
mated at about 738,000 acres, compared with 
670,000 acres planted in 1948, a gain of 38,000 
acres. Official estimates of production are 
not yet available, but it is believed in the 
cotton trade that about 60,000 metric tons, 
or about 275,000 bales of 478 pounds, may be 
produced this year. The 1948 crop is said to 
have amounted to 67,000 tons, considerably 
higher than the early official estimates. 
Domestic consumption is estimated at about 
40,000 tons 


Wool and Products 


RAW-WOOL PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN 
TRADE, BRAZIL 


The 1948 Brazilian wool production is esti- 
mated to have been about 20,500 metric tons 
gross weight, compared with 21,781 metric 
tons for 1947. Production for 1948 includes 
15,000 metric tons produced in the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, which was expected to 
enter commercial channels, 2,000 metric tons 
produced there, which would be consumed 
locally, and 3,500 metric tons produced in 
the remainder of the country. Of the latter 
only a very small part was expected to enter 
commercial channels. 

In 1948, Brazilian raw-wool exports were at 
& high level and totaled 7,090 metric tons, 
compared with only 4,230 metric tons in 
1947, 2,176 metric tons in 1946, 156 metric 
tons in 1945. Of the total 1948 raw-wool 
exports, 5.969 metric tons went to the United 
States, 379 metric tons to Uruguay, 239 metric 
tons to Switzerland, and the remainder to 
Belgium, Poland, Mexico, the United King- 
dom, and Germany. 

Wool imports in 1948 were reduced to 1,124 
metric tons from 1,829 metric tons during 
1947 and 1,800 metric tons during 1946. Of 
the 1948 imports, about 612 metric tons 
originated in the Union of South Africa, 
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Export Credit Information on Latin-American Countries 


Since May 1947 the Federal Reserve Bank of New York has been issuing a monthly 
survey of Latin-American export credit conditions, based on reports made to it by 12 
New York City banks. In July 1948 the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau of the 
National Association of Credit Men adopted a resolution which suggested, among other 
things, the desirability of broadening the survey to include data from banks outside New 
York City. ‘With the cooperation of the other Reserve Banks and certain member banks, 
this bank’s monthly survey has now been broadened to include data submitted by three 
large banks in the Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco Reserve Districts. Thus, the 
survey covering the month of June 1949 is based on reports made by 15 commercial 
banks each of which finances a substantial volume of United States trade with Latin 
America. Sample data collected in all 12 Reserve Districts last November indicated 
that the 12 New York City reporting banks accounted for 64 percent of the total of out- 
standing collection items on Latin American countries and for 82 percent of outstanding 
confirmed letters of credit covering exports to Latin America. These data also revealed 
that the incorporation of reports from the three additional banks in the above-mentioned 
Districts would raise the proportion of all outstanding drafts accounted for by this survey 
to 80 percent and the proportion of all confirmed letters of credit accounted for to 87 
percent. In the case of certain individual countries of Latin America the inclusion of 
data from the three additional banks is expected to make possible an appreciable 
improvement in the representativeness of the figures. The publication of the June data 
appears to be an appropriate occasion, moreover, to accomplish a slight widening of the 
area coverage through the inclusion of export credit information on the “Other West 
Indies,” which embrace such areas as Trinidad, Jamaica, the smaller Antilles, the Neth- 
erlands West Indies, and the French West Indies, and on which information has recently 
become available. 

In view of the two changes in the series, there is special need for caution in interpreting 
the June 1949 figures, particularly when comparisons are made with the data published 
for previous months. 

The data reported by the 12 New York City banks indicate that there was a tendency 
toward some deterioration in their export collection experience in June. The dollar 
amount of export drafts sent to Latin America for collection but not yet paid increased 
for the seventh consecutive month, and at the end of June it had reached the unprece- 
dentedly high level of $155,200,000, a rise of $10,000,000 over May. This very sizable 
increase reflected the special conditions in Brazil and Colombia, whose draft indebtedness 
(as reported by the 12 banks) rose by $10,000,000 and $1,100,000 respectively, while for 
the greater number of Latin-American countries, notably Argentina, Ecuador, Mexico, 
and Venezuela, moderate declines in the amount of outstanding collections took place. 
The total number of Latin American export drafts actually paid through the 12 New 
York City banks decreased by 922 items to 13,337, with Brazil, Chile, and Venezuela 
accounting for the major part of the decrease. Argentina made dollars available for 
payment of 58 items during June compared with 67 items in May. 

Compared with the May data of the 12 New York City banks, the June data submitted 
by the 15 reporting banks indicate an increase in the proportion of prompt payments and 
a small decline in payments more than 90 days slow. These changes, however, reflect 
to a marked extent the inclusion in the 15-bank series of data covering the “Other West 
Indies,” where prompt payments predominate. So far as individual countries are 
concerned, the expansion in the number of reporting banks has not significantly affected 
the comparability of the data on promptness of payment, except in the case of Guatemala. 
For that country, comparison of the 15-bank series for June with the 12-bank series for 
May suggests a substantial deterioration in the promptness of payment, but only a 
slight deterioration in this respect is indicated by the 12-bank series for both months. 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, and Paraguay showed a marked increase in the number of 
collections paid promptly and a decrease in the payments more than 90 days slow. 

Brazil, on the other hand, showed a further increase in the proportion of collections 
paid over 90 days slow and a marked decline in prompt payments. Since Brazil’s 
outstanding draft collections, as reported by the 12 New York City banks, rose by 
$10,000,000 during June to an all-time high of $96,600,000, and since the number of 
export drafts paid by Brazil through the 12 banks declined by 17 percent compared with 
the preceding month, it appears that the reported tightening of the import-control policy 
of the Bank of Brazil has not yet had time to be reflected in the collection experience of 
United States banks. 

The downward trend in the dollar amount of outstanding letters of credit continued 
during June. Such unused credits, as reported by 12 New York City banks, decreased 
by $8,500,000 to $126,600,000, the lowest amount outstanding since these reports began. 
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output of yarn is thought to have been 


remainder in Australia, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Peru, and British South- 
west Africa. 


BRAZIL’S WOOLEN-TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Sao Paulo occupies first place in the 
woolen-textile industry in Brazil, producing 
80 percent of the country’s total annual 
volume. The Sao Paulo Syndicate for the 
Spinning and Weaving Industry estimates 
that production of woolen textiles during 
1948 amounted to about 8,500,000 square 
meters, surpassing the 1947 production of an 
estimated 8,000,000 square meters. Similarly, 


greater in 1948 than in 1947. 

According to the Syndicate, the 48 firms 
comprising the major part of the woolen- 
textile industry in the State of Sao Paulo 
produced 1,538,319 kilograms of combed 
yarn and 2,164,033 kilograms of carded yarn 
in 1947. 

Because that part of the production of 
national wool which is not exported is in- 
sufficient to meet domestic needs and the 
quality is not good enough for fine textiles, 
it is necessary to mix national and high- 
grade imported yarns and wool, using na- 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and 
COMMUNICATIONS gic 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Port Charges Revised 
by Dominican Republic 


The Dominican Republic has announced 
a revision of certain port charges. By virtue 
of law No. 2038 of July 3, 1949, amending 
law No. 1938 of February 26, 1949, overtime 
charges for services performed by pilots and 
by engineers and sailors of port launches 
between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m., applying to 
each vessel arriving at or departing from 
Dominican ports, have been established as 
follows: Pilots $5, engineers $1.50, sailors $1. 
The American Embassy at Ciudad Trujillo re- 
ports further that this new legislation pro- 
vides for a fixed charge of $7.50, regardless 
of the draft of vessels. raft was the basis 
for charges previously applied. Steamship 
agents are reported as feeling that these new 
rates will reduce their operating costs. 


Recent Developments in 
Air Freight in France 


A new firm, Air-Marseille-Mediterranée, was 
organized in Marseille recently, consolidat- 
ing four existing air-freight forwarders and 
aiming to increase the importance of air- 
freight traffic through the Marseille area. 

Among others, two major airlines, British 
European Airways and Scandinavian Air- 
lines System, have forsaken Marseille- 
Marignane and now call at Nice instead, the 
principal reason being the greater flow of 
passenger traffic to Nice during the summer 
season. 

In Lyon, Air France recently opened two 
new air centers in addition to the central 
booking offices that have existed for years. 
This development became necessary through 
the intense growth of activity at the Lyon 
airport, not only in numbers of passengers 
but in the volume of freight and mail. One 
of the two new stations is devoted exclusively 
to freight and parcel post, and the other is 
for passengers. 


Peru Takes Steps To 
Construct Rail Line 


The Peruvian Government proposes to 
construct a railway about 340 miles in 
length, to connect the Peruvian Pacific coast 
with the navigable river system of the 
Amazon Basin, according to a report from 
the U. S. Embassy at Lima. Decree-law No. 
11043 of June 27, 1949, authorizes the con- 
struction of a  standard-gage _ railroad 
between Tambo del Sol on the existing Cerro 
de Pasco Railway and Pucallpa on the Ucayali 
River, and defines the project as one of na- 
tional necessity. 

According to the American Embassy at 
Lima, the decree-law assigns the following 
funds for the construction of the line, be- 
ginning 1950 and until the project has been 
completed: 
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1. Twenty percent of the revenue of the 
Government Tobacco Monopoly (Estanco del 
Tabaco). 

2. Twelve million soles yearly from the 
Pro-Unemployed Funds, once the Matarani- 
La Joya rail spur has been terminated. 

3. Income derived from the sale of state- 
owned lands adjacent to the railway right- 
of-way. 

The decree-law in its preamble points out 
that the new contemplated railway will con- 
stitute adequate means of transportation 
leading to colonization and exploration by 
making new areas accessible to markets. 

It is understood that the present trend 
of opinion in Government circles favors the 
idea of contracting the detailed surveys, 
studies, and physical construction by public 
bids. A preliminary “reconnaissance survey” 
of the terrain, including aerial photograph- 
ing, is to be initiated early this month 
after which practical means will be deter- 
mined by which the Government will under- 
take detailed surveys and actual construction. 


Increased Power Voltages 
Planned for Mexican State 


The Industrial Eléctrica Mexicana, S. A 
which supplies electricity in Baja California, 
Mexico, and is a subsidiary of the California 
Electric Power Co., is planning to effect a 
complete change in its transmission system 
from 16,500 volts to 33,000 volts in the near 
future. The United States Consul at Mexicali 
reports that distribution line voltages are to 
be increased from 2,400 to 4,160 volts. Higher 
voltages are imperative because of the marked 
increase in demands for electric power due 
to the rapid growth in population in this 
area. The Industrial Eléctrica Mexicana is 
presently constructing a number of new 
power lines in the outlying areas of the Mexi- 
cali Valley, thereby necessitating construc- 
tion of new substations throughout the valley 
to supply the new lines 

Demands for electric power made upon 
the Industrial Eléctrica Mexicana have 
doubled during the years 1944-49, and the 
company has seen a phenomenal growth. 
All new installations made by the company 
are said to be of the best and most modern 
equipment available. 


Argentina Reorganizes 
Ministry of Transport 


The Argentine Government issued Decree 
No. 14,009 on June 15, 1949, authorizing the 
structural reorganization of the Ministry of 
Transport in accordance with the require- 
ments of the multiple responsibilities and 
services delegated to the Ministry. 

The U. S. Embassy at Buenas Aires advises 
that the decree establishes three major sec- 
retaryships within the Ministry—the Tech- 
nical Undersecretariat, the Administrative 
Undersecretariat, and the Undersecretariat 
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of Merchant Marine. Committees and coun. 
cils concerned with over-all planning will re. 
port directly to the Minister. The Techni. 
cal Undersecretariat will be responsible for 
matters relating to railroads, aviation, auto- 
motive transport, and related functions. The 
Administrative Undersecretariat will take 
charge of all operations relating to organi. 
zational and legal affairs, labor, insurance, 
and propaganda. The Undersecretariat of 
Merchant Marine will discharge those respon- 
sibilities relating to ports and shipping. 


Cuba Creates National 
Side-Road Commission 


The Cuban Ministry of the Treasury has 
issued Presidential Decree No. 1250 of April 
14, 1949, authorizing the establishment of 
the National Side-Road Commission and the 
use of the proceeds of 15 lottery drawings 
during 1949 for the construction and up- 
keep of side roads throughout the island. 


India Opens New Ship 
Service to Australia 


Indian shipping activity has been increased 
by the inauguration of a new cargo service 
between India and Australia. The first voy- 
age was made recently with the S. S. Bombay, 
operated by the Scindia Navigation Co. as 
managers of the India-Eastern Overseas 
Ltd., a corporation sponsored 
by the Indian Government. The American 
Consulate General at Bombay reports that 
on its first trip in the new service the Bombay 
carried 5,200 tons of Indian cargo consisting 
mostly of linseed, cotton piece goods, and 
walnuts to Australia. A second vessel is soon 
to be added to the service 


Navigation Co 


Hong Kong-to-London 
Radiotelephone Service 


The Hong Kong Telephone Co. recently 
inaugurated a radiotelephone service between 
Hong Kong and London, through which calls 
may be made on week days between the hours 
of 3 p.m. and 4:15 p.m. There is no service 
on Sundays and holidays. 

Other radiotelephone connections are with 
the United States, Manila, Shanghai, For- 
mosa, Macao, and Canton 


Shipping Increases at 
Port of Amsterdam 


Shipping traffic at the port of Amsterdam, 
the Netherlands, in the second quarter of 
1949 has increased considerably over the same 
period in 1948. In the second quarter of 1949 
some 2,200,000 net registered tons of ship- 
ping passed through Amsterdam as against 
1,700,000 tons in 1948—an increase of about 
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26 percent. The American Consulate Gen- 
eral at Amsterdam advises that American 
shipping passing through that port in the 
second quarter of 1949 totaled 71,798 net 
registered tons—an Increase of 82 percent 
over the similar period in 1948. The volume 
of shipping passing through the port in June 
1949 was the greatest for any month since 
the end of the war. 


Arab Airways’ New Service 

Arab Airways, a TWA feeder line, was sched- 
uled to commence a tri-weekly service on July 
16, 1949, from Amman, Jordan, to Kalundia 
Airstrip, 8 miles from Jerusalem in Arab 
Palestine, according to the U. S. Consulate 
General in Jerusalem. 


Electric Power, Ceylon 


Ceylon has erected the first of 87 steel 
towers which will carry power from the North 
Bridge Dam westward about 52 miles to 
Colombo. The laying of the transmission 
lines is expected to be completed about Feb- 
ruary 1, 1950, when the first electric power is 
expected to reach the capital, 


Dutch Cargo Vessel Added to 
Bordeaux-Casablanca Service 


The newly built Dutch-flag cargo vessel, 
Urijburgh, was put in service on the Bordeaux 
(France) -Casablanca run June 8. Owned by 
W. H. Muller & Co. of Rotterdam, the vessel 
is of a net tonnage of 1,100 metric tons, has a 
speed of 14 knots, passenger accommodation 
for 12 persons, and large refrigerated storage 
space for North African fruits and vegetables. 


Communications, Guatemala 


At the end of 1948, there were 2,893 miles 
of Government-operated telephone lines in 
Guatemala, of which 83 miles were built dur- 
ing the year. In addition, 1,132 miles of pri- 
vately owned lines, by individual companies, 
were in operation. During the year 93 miles 
of telegraph lines were installed, bringing the 
total number of miles of line in service to 
4,366. 

The Government operated four radio 
broadcasting stations at the end of the year, 
using a total of 23 channels. Eleven pri- 
vately owned stations were also in opera- 
tion, broadcasting on 17 frequencies. Two 
other private stations were authorized but 
had not begun operation at the end of 1948. 


North Scotland Reports on 
Power Developments in °48 


The annual report of the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board for 1948, which was 
published recently, states that the program 
for the generation, transmission, and distri- 
bution of electricity on which work is being 
carried out at present has a total value of 
hearly £100,000,000 ($400,000,000). The first 
of the new hydroelectric schemes at Morar, 
Inverness-shire, and Lochalsh, Ross-shire, 
came into operation in December 1948. 
Twelve additional hydroelectric stations, with 
& total capacity of 423,000 kilowatts, were 
Under construction at the end of 1948. For 
these stations, 32 turbines and 26 alternators 
are being built in Scotland. 

The report announced that the board's 
distribution System was providing electricity 
to approximately 700,000 people at the end 
Of the year. During 1948, 78 villages and 
hamlets received a supply of electricity for 
the first time from the board, and in the 
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Maritime Association Appoints Committee To Study Export 


Packing Methods 


On several occasions the Office of International Trade has attempted to 
draw the attention of exporters in this country to the importance of packing 
their goods properly for shipment overseas. The consequences of improper 
packing, including theft and pilferage, damage through action of the elements, 
and other perils have been pointed out time and again. It has been stated, 
moreover, that damaged goods often result in the loss of good will abroad and 
may even result in the loss of markets in a given foreign country or countries. 

It also has been mentioned more than once that the additional cost of 
packing that covers all requirements may be compensated for to a great extent 
hy lower marine insurance rates. The underwriters are only too glad to 
assess lower insurance rates on shipments that are properly and securely 
packed, thereby lessening the risk of the package being damaged in transit. 
Thus, in addition to saving the prestige of the American trading community 
abroad the goods will be assured of reaching their destination safely and at 
practically no additional cost. 

The Office of International Trade is not alone in attempting to improve 
export packing. The Maritime Association of the Port of New York through 
its Chairman, James Farrell, established a committee representative of 
exporters, marine underwriters, and steamship companies to study the prob- 
lem and to recommend to exporters in this country ways to improve existing 
packing methods, or to introduce new methods if such change was desirable. 

This committee considered its problem to be of prime importance and took 
a number of steps to carry out its objectives. For example, the committee 
plans to check the packing methods on some 21 test voyages. All cargo 
received at New York for loading into these 21 ships is examined by a 
specially appointed packaging engineer. He reports on containers that, in 
his opinion, are unfit in any respect for the voyage in question. He describes 
each shipment thus affected and explains what is wrong with the packing. 

When each vessel discharges, or completes discharge, reports will be made 
of all containers found in bad condition. The steamship company operating 
each ship will submit a special report describing the nature of the damage to 
the containers, if any, and the probable cause of such damage. Naturally, 
these reports will not be confined only to shipments singled out by the 
packaging engineer in New York. 

The committee took still another step. It has prepared a questionnaire 
which it will submit to prominent American exporters with the request that 
it be forwarded to purchasers abroad. While this questionnaire is somewhat 
voluminous, it nevertheless contains data of prime importance to the work 
of the committee. The questions cover a wide range of contingencies that 
may affect the goods in transit. There are also questions concerning the 
availability of adequate storage space at the port of discharge, methods of 
handling cargo out of the vessel into the land carrier’s facilities, customs 
regulations and formalities, and other related items. The answers to this 
questionnaire will undoubtedly reflect the opinion of importers throughout 
the world regarding packing methods used by American exporters and will go 
a long way toward influencing the recommendations to be included in the 
committee's final report. 











whole of the board’s area about 45,000 people 
were given electricity for the first time. 

Hydroelectric schemes which were being 
surveyed, promoted, or constructed during 
1948 will have an aggregate capacity of 800,- 
000 kilowatts, with an estimated annual out- 
put of 2,200,000,000 units, which is stated to 
be equivalent to more than 50 percent of 
the present consumption of electricity in the 
whole of Scotland. 


Electricity Rates, Taiwan 


The Taiwan Power Company recently in- 
creased electricity rates by 200 percent for 
domestic consumers, and 400 percent for 
commercial consumers, according to the 
American Consulate in Taipei, Taiwan 
(Formosa). 


Indo-Australian Air 


Transport Accord 


An air transport agreement between India 
and Australia was signed in New Delhi on 
July 11. he agreement provides for the 
operation of two services by an Indian air 
line to Australia and two services by an 
Australian air line to the United Kingdom or 
Western Europe through India. 

A special feature of the agreement is a 
provision that the aeronautical authorities 
of the two countries shall jointly predeter- 
mine the amount of traffic requiring air 
transportation between the two countries. 
Accommodation for half such requirements 
may be provided by the Indian air line and 
half by the Australian air line—subject to a 
reasonable degree of flexibility. 
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International Trade 
Fair, Paris, France 


The International Trade Fair held in Paris, 
France, from May 21 to June 6, 1949, al- 
though beset by trade problems, was never- 
theless considered to have been an operat- 
ing success. It was physically the largest of 
the many fairs held in Paris. 

Of the estimated 2,500,000 people who at- 
tended this event, 700,000 were admitted free 
of charge (presumably being buyers), of 
whom 10,000 came from foreign countries, 
and 1,800,000 was the estimated paid attend- 
ance. The estimated revenue received from 
this source totaled $380,000. 

In view of the acute housing shortage, 
products for the home received considerable 
attention. These included furniture of sec- 
tional design, facilitating flexible and com- 
pact arrangement, a model prefabricated 
house, radios, television, kitchen utensils, 
lighting fixtures, and rugs. Also of con- 
siderable interest to consumers were athletic 
and camping equipment. Large attendance 
was also noted in the mechanical section, 
where there were excellent displays of arti- 
sans’ tools, precision instruments, measuring 
instruments, and gages. In the field of sci- 
entific instruments, new developments in 
microscopic lenses for spectrographic anal- 
ysis in infra-red and ultra-violet were noted. 
The display of the Office Nationale d’Etudes 
et de Recherches Aeronautiques featured ar- 
tificial crystals of much larger dimensions 
than those obtainable through natural 
sources. 

The capital-goods section constituted one 
of the largest at the Fair and proved to be 
very popular. Derricks and lifting devices, 
tractors and trucks, and specialized equip- 
ment in the farm section received very favor- 
able comments. 

Consumer goods also evoked great interest, 
but, generally speaking, sales were light. It 
is reported that toys of rubber and plastic 
material were well made and had the best 
prospects for exportation. Dolls dressed in 
imaginative and colorful costumes of pro- 
vincial motif were of particular interest to 
buyers. 

Although the primary purpose of the Fair 
was commercial, various foreign govern- 
ments had cultural displays in the form of 
pictures and posters and bilingual attendants 
to answer questions about travel and other 
matters of interest. Various commodities of 
the countries were also displayed in national 
pavilions. 

It was reported that the 1949 Fair reflected 
many of the problems of the French econ- 
omy. High material and production costs 
made prices of many commodities too high 
for the French consumer. It is reported that 
this situation made exports almost prohibi- 
tive at the present commercial rate of ex- 
change (the official rate is 257 francs to 
US$1). Buyer resistance to domestic and 
export commodities was evidenced by ‘“‘ex- 
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tremely light sales.’’ The Director General 
of the Fair commented somewhat appre- 
hensively on the high prices of French goods 
and the resultant difficulties of exportation 
on the competitive world market. Refer- 
ring to the termination of Marshall Plan as- 
sistance in 1952, he stated that France's abil- 
ity to attain economic stability would be in 
direct proportion to its capacity to export. 
American manufacturers desiring to dis- 
play their products at the next Paris Fair 
to be held from May 13 to 29, 1950, should 
submit their applications for space as soon 
as possible. Rental charges for exhibit space 
per square meter are $7.60 in covered build- 
ings, $5.55 in shops, and $0.90 in the open 
air. There is a Government tax of 7 percent 
on the price paid for rented space. Requests 
for space should be addressed to the Paris 
Fair, 23 Rue Notre-Dame des Victoires, Paris, 
France. Interested parties should also con- 
tact the French Chamber of Commerce, 730 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York. 


Czech Exhibit in 
the United States 


An exhibition of Czechoslovak products is 
to be held in the Mutual Life Insurance 
Building in Boston, Mass., from September 4 
to September 25, 1949. This exhibition is 





Third Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair 


The Third Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair will be held at 
Toronto from May 29 to June 9, 
1950, according to an announce- 
ment just made. 

Business results obtained by 
manufacturers who participated in 
the 1949 event were published in 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 
4 and 11. 

Interested parties that would like 
to exhibit at the 1950 Canadian 
International Trade Fair should 
contact R. H. Dayton, Administra- 
tor, Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Additional information concern- 
ing cost of exhibiting and pro- 
cedure for participation may be 
obtained by writing to the Fairs 
and Exhibitions Branch (IT—940), 
Office of International Trade, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


























being arranged by the Czechoslovak Chamber 


of Commerce, Sample Fair Division, and wy i 


be similar to that held at the Rockefeller 
Center in New York City in January 1949, 

Further information on this event may be 
obtained by writing to the Czechoslovak Cop. 
sulate General at 6 East Sixty-seventh Street, 
New York 21, New York. 


British Industries Fair, 
London Exhibition 


A record number of oversea buyers at. 
tended the third postwar British Industrie 
Fair held in London and Birmingham from 
May 2 to 13, 1949. Oversea trade buyers in. 
dividually counted, who registered their ad. 
dresses with the Fair officials, numbered 
17,061. This number was roughly three times 
the prewar number of buyers and compares 
with 16,710 and 14,333, respectively, at the 
two previous postwar Fairs. There were 80 
buyers registered as coming from the United 
States and 1,200 from the dollar area, ac. 
cording to Fair officials. 

The Fair opened in a spate of publicity 
and attracted great local attention. Expres. 
sions of disappointment were heard that the 
Fair was not open to the public on every one 
of the 11 days; but the crowds of buyers, 
plus a substantial segment of British of- 
ficialdom and official representatives of other 
countries, made it crowded at all times. 

A reliable newspaper stated that the mo- 
mentum of business dealings at the Fair, 
according to official accounts, mounted 
steadily from the opening on May 2 and that, 
during the last few hours before closing, 
thousands of buyers were entering the Fair, 
in an atmosphere of great activity. On the 
last day of the Fair 624 oversea buyers ar- 
rived in London and Birmingham. Home- 
trade buyers, in London and Birmingham 
combined, numbered more than 119,000, and 
public admissions totaled 103,779. The total 
number of admissions was nearly a quarter 
of a million—making this the best-attended 
event in the 28 years’ history of the British 
Industries Fair. 

The exhibits were well grouped and di- 
rections were very clearly given, both by floor 
plans and signs, in order to facilitate buyers 
reaching those sections they desired to visit. 

The Earl’s Court Exhibition in the London 
Section can generally be described as follows: 
Visitors entered a Commonwealth Section 
on the ground floor which grouped exhibits 
from all the members of the Commonwealth 
and many of the colonies and Crown de 
pendencies. This occupied roughly one- 
fourth of the ground floor. The remainder 
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of the floor-space was devoted to textiles. | 
Particular attention was drawn by a large | 
display of rayon fabrics sponsored by the | 


British Rayon Federation and Design Centre, 
and notable among the other exhibits was 
that of British Celanese Ltd., of London. 
Some idea of the extent of the fabrics dis 
played can be gained from the fact that the 
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list of exhibitors in the Official 
a devotes 20 pages to their listing. 
ies of the catalogue may be viewed by 
interested parties at any Commerce Depart- 
ment Field Office. A novel means of display 
was afforded by fabrics draped on ingeniously 
gecorated “merry-go-rounds. 

Impressive as was the textile display, con- 
siderable publicity appeared in the press to 
the effect that prices were too high to com- 

te successfully in the world market, and 
SS Board of Trade Journal described the 
textile makers as being in the camp, along 
with clothing, leathers, and jewelry firms, of 
those who put up “a plucky fight against 
odds—the odds of price, local competition, 
and import restrictions” in the “spirited at- 
tack made on the dollar citadel.” 

In the more sensational newspapers there 
were outspoken reports of criticisms uttered 
by foreign buyers, notably those from the 
dollar areas, due to the generally high prices 

all exhibitors. 
een floor of Earl’s Court was devoted 
to foodstuffs, furniture, pottery, leather, 
plastics, and domestic vacuum cleaners. 

At Olympia, the ground floor contained 
the following exhibits: Printing machinery, 
chemists’ supplies, scientific, photographic, 
et cetera; general and sales services; chemi- 
cals; Office appliances; music and radio; 
jewelry, silverware, cutlery, watches, and 
clocks. 

Olympia’s second floor contained displays 
of sports goods, brushware, fancy goods, and 
stationery and printing. The third and 
fourth floors were devoted to toys and games 
and baby carriages. 

In many of the larger exhibits the hand 
of the Council of Industrial Design’ was 
clearly evident. Notable exhibits following 
styles of exhibition display invented by mem- 
bers of the Council were those of the Bowater 
Paper Corporation, Ltd., and of the Irish 
Linen Guild. 

There are no Official figures on the amount 
of business for British industry stimulated 
by the Fair. The matter was summed up by 
the Secretary for Overseas Trade, Mr. Bot- 
tomley, in answering questions in the House 
of Commons on May 17. He said: “It has 
never been found possible to make even an 
approximate assessment of the amount of 
business transacted at the British Indus- 
tries Fair, but, according to reports received 
from exhibitors and from the officials con- 
cerned with the Fair in London and Birming- 
ham, both the volume of orders received 
and the nature of the inquiries from over- 
seas suggest that the ultimate results are 
likely to surpass those of the 1948 Fair.” 

At a later date he further stated: 

“The character of the trade fair prevents 
a precise assessment of business concluded, 
but Iam assured that the great majority of 
exhibitors are well satisfied with the Fair, 
and a high proportion have reported that 
they are very pleased with the export orders 
they have taken and the nature and number 
of inquiries received. Undoubtedly import 
restrictions in many countries have frus- 
trated the full transaction of business, and 
prices are a vitally important factor. I am 
satisfied that the business which will follow 
this year’s Fair will be above expectations and 
that, taking into account factors beyond 
our control, the Fair has been the most suc- 
cessful for many years.” 

In summary, the Fair has been considered 
& success and without doubt is a great 
achievement as an exhibit, but prices of 
British products in what is now a buyers’ 
market are a matter for continuing serious 
concern, 

The 1950 British Industries Fair will prob- 
ably be held as usual in the month of May. 
Interested parties who are making plans to 
attend this event may obtain additional per- 
tinent information from the Fairs and Ex- 
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hibitions Branch (IT-—940), Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Commerce Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or can contact directly 
R. E. Moore, Director of the British Industries 
Fair, at Olympia, Hammersmith Road, Lon- 
don W. 14, England. 

Further information concerning the Bir- 
mingham Section of the British Industries 
Fair will be published in future issues of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Czech Industry at 
Foreign Fairs 


The following information was released in 
the “Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin” of 
June, 1949: 

“Czechoslovakia’s participation in foreign 
trade fairs has brought noteworthy results. 
Through these fairs Czechoslovakia suc- 
ceeded not only in extending her trade with 
countries in which the fairs were held, but 
also with the buyers from other countries 
who attended the fairs. These trade fairs 
recently were the topic of discussion between 
the Secretary of the Czechoslovak Chamber 
of Commerce and foreign newspapermen. 
The Secretary pointed out that during the 
Czechoslovak Industries Fair held in New 
York orders were secured to the value of 
about half a million dollars. At the Leipzig 
Fair orders were secured for about two 
hundred thousand dollars, and at the Vienna 
Fair Czechoslovak goods valued at nearly one 
million dollars were sold. At the Milan Fair 
in Italy large compensation contracts were 
concluded, as well as at the Utrecht Fair in 
Holland. Very good results were recorded at 
the Poznan Trade Fair in Poland and in 
Brussels, where Czechoslovakia was repre- 
sented by numerous exhibits. 

“In addition to these fairs, Czechoslovakia 
was represented at the Auto Show in Geneva, 
at the Agricultural Show in Brussels, at the 
Motorcycle Exhibition in London and at the 
Air show in Paris. Kovo, Ltd., took part in 
the Lyon Trade Fair and in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, with its metal products. 
Czechoslovakia also participated in the 
Toronto Fair and in Paris. The exhibit in 
Toronto was an especially successful one. 
During the remaining part of this year 
Czechoslovakia will take part in trade fairs 
at Casablanca, Budapest, Plovdiv, Izmir, Mos- 
cow, and at Boston, U.S. A.” 


Poland at Foreign Fairs 


Poland will participate at international 
trade fairs to be held this fall in Bulgaria, 
Austria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, says a 
recent communication from the U. S. Em- 
bassy at Warsaw. 


International Trade Fair, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 


The Prague International Trade Fair, in 
Czechoslovakia, will be celebrating its Fif- 
tieth Jubilee from September 11 to 18, 1949. 
It is reported that the Czechoslovak industry 
will display to visitors on this special occa- 
Sion “the best that it produces.” Foreign 
countries participating at this Jubilee Fair 
are also being represented by outstanding 
private and official exhibits. 

To be represented at this event will be the 
heavy and light metal industry, vehicles and 
accessories, engineering and factory equip- 
ment, electrochemical goods, radios, hard- 
ware, tools, glassware, costume jewelry, opti- 
cal and scientific instruments, chemicals of 
all kinds, textiles, rubber and leather arti- 
cles, paper products, toys, plastics, furniture, 
sport goods, musical instruments, and novel- 
ties of all types. 


It is reported that one of the most exten- 
sive displays at this forthcoming interna- 
tional trade fair will consist of machine tools. 
In addition to the products of the Czechoslo- 
vak tool and die industry the EMAK con- 
cern will again exhibit numerous Swiss, 
French, and Belgian machine tools, most of 
them for the first time at this fair. The IN- 
DUSTRIA concern will exhibit Swiss preci- 
sion tools and British-made machines and 
is introducing some new lines in tools and 
measuring instruments. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing to the Czechoslovak Consulate Gen- 
eral, 6 East Sixty-seventh Street, New York 
21, New York. 





International Center for the 
Building Industry at Rotterdam 


The Netherlands Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion and Housing, on behalf of the Prime 
Minister, opened the International Center 
for the Building Industry at Rotterdam in 
the presence of a large attendance. 

This Center is designed to be an interna- 
tional institution for the purpose of supply- 
ing objective information, both written and 
oral, illustrated by demonstrations, on the 
art of building and allied branches of 
industry. 

This information, the scientific objectivity 
of which is considered an essential feature, 
is to be “as versatile as possible” through 
being based on an extensive documentation 
concerning the building industry. Thus the 
institution may be regarded as a center of 
the Dutch and European building industries 
and of practical international cooperation, 
Dutch authorities say. 

The building in which the Center is 
housed is conveniently arranged, consisting 
of three storeys. On the ground floor are 
the technical department, offices, a library, 
a reading room, and a restaurant. The com- 
mercial department is on the second floor, 
the social department on the third. In the 
middle of the third floor is a platform in- 
tended for exhibitions of various kinds. 
Among other things, data are on view there 
concerning the reconstruction plans of 20 
European towns as well as a special exhibit 
showing the present and the future Rot- 
terdam. 





Resources’ Conservation 
and Use Theme of Parley 
Starting Next Week 


(Continued from p. 21) 


may be interested in building up the fish- 
ing industries of their respective coun- 
tries. 

Augmenting of the food supply through 
pond culture of warm-water fishes will 
be reviewed, along with the management 
of fish life in the lakes and streams of the 
world. 

The possibility of utilizing algae as a 
new and important source of food con- 
stitutes one of the most “intriguing” sub- 
jects that will be presented. Current re- 
search work on the subject will be re- 
viewed, covering the growing, harvesting, 
and processing techniques and equip- 
ment. 

Game and fur conservation will be dis- 
cussed from both the recreational and the 
economic standpoints. 
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tional wool for carded yarn and imported 
wool for combed yarn. In the past, local 
manufacturers have used imported wool in 
amounts varying from 10 to about 30 per- 
cent. 

During 1948 Brazilian imports of woolen 
textiles were nearly two and a half times 
those in 1947, totaling 685,063 kilograms, 
compared with only 286,416 kilograms in 
1947. The United Kingdom supplied 474,000 
kilograms of this total, the remainder orig- 
inating from several other countries among 
which the United States, Italy and France 
were the most important. 

Brazilian woolen textiles are not exported 
to any extent. The sizeable wartime exports 
to Uruguay and Argentina have stopped. The 
demand for Brazilian woolen textiles by 
nearby countries dropped off in 1948, whereas 
large quantities were being imported by 
Brazil. 


PRODUCTION, INDIA 


India’s total production of wool in 1949 is 
estimated at 54,500,000 pounds, distributed 
areawise as follows, in thousands of pounds: 
Greater Rajasthan States Union, 17,400; 
Saurashtra, Cutch, Himachal Pradesh, Kash- 
mir, Malwa, Matsya, East Punjab, Ajmer- 
Merwara, and Delhi, 12,500; Bombay, Baroda, 
and Kolhapur, 4,800; Hyderabad, 4,200; 
Madras, 4,500; Mysore, 2,100; United Prov- 
inces, 5,300; rest of India, 3,700. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


INDIAN ASSOCIATION DECREASES CONSUMP- 
TION OF RAW JUTE 


The new working agreement of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association, providing for the ces- 
sation of production of jute goods for 1 week 
in each of the calendar months July to De- 
cember 1949, was effective July 11, 1949. 

It is expected that the reduction in con- 
sumption of raw jute by Indian Mills will 
release more for export, giving consumers out- 
side India an opportunity to increase their 
production, which has suffered to a large 
extent from the lack of raw material. 


RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORTS OF RAW JUTE 
EASED, PAKISTAN 


The Government of Pakistan has an- 
nounced that exports of raw jute to hard- 
currency countries other than Japan will con- 
tinue to be permitted without license until 
June 30, 1950. Exports to India also will 
require no license for the same period. 

Because of the delay in the announcement 
of jute quotas for 1949-50, unshipped bal- 
ances of last year’s quotas may continue to 
be exported on the authority of existing 
licenses until August 20, 1949, and such 
shipments will not be debited to next season’s 
quotas. 


PRODUCTION OF ABACA, GUATEMALA 


Abaca fiber (“manila hemp”) produced in 
Guatemala during the period April 2 through 
July 2, 1949, amounted to 4,890 bales, or 
1,377,000 pounds, of dry fiber and 113 bales, 
or 28,250 pounds, of tow. 


Wearing Apparel 


EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exports of women’s and children’s clothing, 
including miscellaneous embroidered items, 
from the Dominican Republic in 1948 
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Selected Kuropean and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates f 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium France 
Canada Dollars 
Official 
Free 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Kron 
France (metropolitan Franc 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Franc 
United Kingdom Pound 
1 Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes’’ Account rate quotations av 
2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year durin 
Excludes Pakistan, beginning April 1948 
4On Aug. 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government 
British pound. 
5 Based on quotations through Dec. 17 
NoOTE.—Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republ 
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amounted to 26 kilograms valued at $282, 
compared with 36 kilograms valued at $1,868 
in 1947. Exports by items in 1948 follow with 
1947 in parentheses: Women’s clothing, 7 
kilograms at $59 (10 kilograms $481; chil- 
dren’s clothing, 6 kilograms at $80 (10 kilo- 
grams at $137); embroidered items, 13 kilo- 
grams at $143 (16 kilograms, $1,250). 


ALGERIAN PRICES Up 


Indicative of the changing values of ap- 
parel in Algiers during the past year is the 
following comparison of prices for May 1948 
and 1949. 

Palm Beach suits that were priced at 4,500 
francs (U£$1.00=approximately 329.8 francs 
at the free market rate) in May 1948 were up 
115 percent to 9,665 francs in May 1949. Prices 
of men’s suits imported from France in- 
creased 99 percent from 5,250 to 10,476 francs. 
There was an increase of 51 percent in prices 
of custom-made men’s suits, from 10,000 to 
15,100 francs. Duck trousers were up 88 per- 
cent from 1,543 to 2,895 francs, and prices of 
Shetland wool trousers increased 76 percent 
from 1,250 to 2,200 francs. 





U. S.-Dominican Air Transport 
Agreement Signed 


The Department of State announced July 
20 that an Air Transport Agreement with the 
Government of the Dominican Republic was 
signed in Ciudad Trujillo on July 19, 1949. 
This is the thirty-ninth such agreement con- 
cluded by the United States. 

This agreement is of the so-called ‘“Ber- 
muda” type, upon which the great majority 
of the air transpert agreements which the 
United States has concluded with other 
countries are based. The “Bermuda” type, 
adopted at a U. S.-United Kingdom air con- 
ference at Bermuda in 1946, provides for the 
“five freedoms” in air transportation. 

The text of the agreement will be released 
at a later date. 


Oil Drilling To Begin in 
Assam Hills, India 


Drilling for oil will begin soon in Tiru Hills 
in the Sibsagar district of Assam, in India 
The site is in a dense jungle on the lower 
slopes of the hills about 20 miles from Jorhat, 
and 130 miles by road from the Digboi oil 
field and refinery in northeast Assam. The 
operation, undertaken by the Burmah Oil Co, 
is regarded as highly important in India’s 
program of oil exploration. More than a 
year was spent in preparing the site for drill- 
ing operations 





Agricultural Expert of 
Bolivia in U.S. 


Eduardo Paloma, until recently Director 
General of Agriculture of Bolivia, now As- 
sistant Director of the Inter-American Agri- 
cultural Service of that country, has arrived 
in Washington to confer with officials of the 
Department of Agriculture and to visit agri- 
cultural experiment stations in various sec- 
tions of the United States. His visit, which 
is for a period of 3 months, has been facill- 
tated by a grant-in-aid from the Department 
of State awarded in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Paloma was Director General of the 
Department of Agriculture of Bolivia for 6 
years, having been made Assistant Director 
last August of the Inter-American Agricul- 
tural Service. He was previously in charge 
of the Agricultural Extension Service of 
Bolivia, and has also served as an agent with 
the Extension Service in the Department of 
Cochabamba. A graduate of the School of 
Engineering of the University of San Simon, 
Cochabamba, in 1939, Mr. Paloma has had 4 
year of specialized study in plant genetics 
at the University of Buenos Aires. He has 
also spent several months in Uruguay, ob- 
serving the work of various experiment sta- 
tions in that country. 
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Country Unit quoted ype of exchange — 
innual 
yenitil aper peso Preferential 73 
— . Ordinary 4.23 
Auction 4.04 
Free market 1. 08 
Boliva Bol Controlled 42 42 
P Ditferential 6. O5 
Curb O64. 06 
{ Cruzeir Free market 18.72 
= Peso Banking market sie 
Free market 417.95 
, 1) P - 31.00 
Colombia ck Commercial bank | 75 
Bank of Republic 1.76 
Curb 2.17 
Costa Rico Cx Uncontrolled 6.26 
Controlled 67 
Cuba Peso Free 100 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Offi 13.77 
cial 
Free 17.47 
Honduras Lempira Official! 2 04 
Mexico Peso Free 1.86 
Nicaragua Cordot Official 00 
Curt 64 
Paraguay Guarani Officia 3 19 
Free 3.31 
Peru Sol Official 6.50 
Exchange certificate 
Free 12. 48 
Salvador Colo! Free 2 i) 
Uruguay Colon Controlled 1. 90 
\ ae 
Imports 1. 90 
Other purpose 3 
Venezuela Bol Controlled 8 35 
Free on 
January through June; September; November and 
December monthly average ire included in this annual 


average 

? Colombia, curb rate for April; Eeuador, free rate for 
March; Nicaragua, curb rate for May 

June to December 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 
irgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
the preferential, crdinary or auction rates, according to 
their importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- 
market rate 
Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 


trolled rate or at the 


differential rate (established by 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947 


, according to their importance to 
the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial Imports 
under decree of Apr. 19, 1948. Most nontrade remit- 
tances are effected at the differential rate The curb 
market is technically illegal 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special 
free-market rate having been abolished respectively on 
July 22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb, 23, 1948) ce pending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at those rates The free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the offi- 
cial rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports 
are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 
10 to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made 
at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 
Percent. Remittances on account of capital may be 
made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for 
Which special provision is made, at the official rate, but 


August 8, 1949 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


A verage rate Latest available quotation 





A pproxi- 
mate equiv- 
1948 June Rate sient ia Date 
(annual 1049 U. 8. cur- 
rency 

1949 
3. 73 3.73 3. 73 $0, 2681 | June 30. 
4. 23 4.23 4, 25 . 2364 Do, 
4.04 4.04 4.04 . 2024 Do. 
4.36 4.51 4.1 . 2079 Do. 
42.42 42. 42 42.42 . 0236 | July 7. 
6.05 AO. O5 6.05 _O178 Do. 
78. 12 100,50 100. 50 . 0099 Do. 

18, 72 18, 72 18. 72 .0534 | July 5 
43.10 43.10 43.10 0232 | June 30. 
SY. 64 71.47 71.47 . 0140 Do 
31. Of 31.00 31. 00 . 0323 | Do 
1. 7¢ 1, Ht 1, 96 - 5102 | May 2. 
1.77 1. 96 1. 06 . 5102 Do. 
6S 22. 68 2.93 . 3413 Do. 
6. 60 8. 00 &. 00 .1250 | July 1. 
67 5. 67 67 . 1764 Do 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1, 0000 Do 
13, 50 13. 50 13. 50 .0741 | June 14, 
18.05 17.06 16. ¥1 0591 Do. 

04 2.04 2.04 14902 | July 1 
&. 32 &. 65 115¢ Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 May 31. 
6. 32 7.17 7.2 1379 Do. 
3. 12 12 3.12 3205 | June 2 
3. 62 75 3.75 Do. 
6.50 6. 50 6.50 June 22, 
18. Do, 

| 13. 98 18. 50 19. 68 Do 

2.50 2.40 2. i) | July ] 
1. 90 1, 90 1.90 June 30. 
1.90 5263 Do. 
2. 03 4444 Do. 
3.35 . 2085 Do. 
3.35 . JO85 Do. 





subject in both cases to a 4-percent tax. Nontrade 
transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 
percent, and only in transactions specifically provided 
for may exchange at the official rate be used for this pur- 
pose. “All exchange taxes are calculated on the official 
rate 

Costa Rica.—Imports are 
rate. Most nontrade 
uncontrolled rate. 

Ecuador.—‘Essential”’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar 
on import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre- 
per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’’ imports are paid for at the 
free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 
1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge. 
Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate. : 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or 
it an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 pereent above 
the official, Most nontrade remittances are made at 
the free rate. 

Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as 
other permitted transactions is effected through the use 
of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for other purposes was reestablished 
on Aug. 11, 1948, after having been suspended since 
July 24, 1947. ; 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above 


controlled 
place at the 


covered at the 
remittances take 


ECA Approves Important 
Oil Project Near Trieste 


A project to rehabilitate lubricating-oil 
manufacturing facilities and to install a re- 
forming unit at the refinery of the Aquila 
S. p. a. Tecnico Industriale, near Trieste, 
has been approved by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 

The Aquila Company, which owns and op- 
erates the refinery, is Italian-owned, and in- 
cluded among the major shareholders is the 
FIAT Company. 

Total cost of the project, expressed in dol- 
lars, is approximately $7,950,000. Of this 
amount, $4,250,000 will be financed with ECA 
funds, and the balance with local currency. 

The Aquila refinery, which began opera- 
tions in 1937 producing the full range of pe- 
troleum products, including lubricating oils, 
was bombed and nearly destroyed during the 
war. Reconstruction of the refinery was 
begun in 1946, and operations were resumed 
in June 1947. Gasoline and other light prod- 
ucts were produced, but lubricants were not, 
because facilities for the manufacture of 
these products were not rebuilt. The pres- 
ent crude refining capacity is 12,000 barrels 
per day. 

Under the project, modern facilities for the 
manufacture of lubricating oils will be in- 
stalled at the Aquila refinery. A reforming 
unit also will be constructed to improve the 
octane value of the gasoline base stocks. 
With completion of new lubricating-oil fa- 
cilities, approximately 610 barrels per day of 
lubricants will be produced. 

The ECA Projects Committee said the proj- 
ect will be a strong addition to the Italian 
and Trieste industry, and will contribute 
significantly to economic recovery. 





Survey for Rhodesia-East Africa 
Railway Link: ECA and British 


Government Financing Project 


The Economic Cooperation Administration 
announced on July 15 approval of a techni- 
cal-assistance project to help Great Britain 
make a preliminary survey in connection 
with the proposed construction of a railway 
link between Rhodesia and East Africa. 

The survey, initiated by the British Gov- 
ernment, will be made jointly by Overseas 
Consultants, Inc., of New York City, and Sir 
Alexander Gibb & Partners, of London. The 
American firm is composed of 11 leading en- 
gineering firms. 

Experts selected by the two companies will 
spend 4 months in Africa making a pre- 
liminary survey of the territory along several 
suggested routes between the Rhodesian and 
East African railway systems. They will rec- 
ommend the most effective methods and 
procedures for conducting a detailed survey 
of the project and prepare detailed estimates 
of the cost involved. 

Overseas Consultants, Inc., announced that 
Paul B. Coffman, a director of the organi- 
zation and president of Standard Research 
Consultants, Inc., New York City, would head 
its team of experts. Two other Americans 
selected for the project, both from the firm 
of F. H. McGraw & Co., New York City, are 
Bruce Wyle, railway economist, and Stewart 
St. Clair, geologist, minerologist, and econo- 
mist. The three Americans left New York 
City for London July 12 and will consult 
with members of the British firm before de- 
parting for Africa. 

The project is being financed jointly by 
ECA and the British Government. ECA will 
pay dollar costs of the project, estimated at 
$40,000, including the contract with Overseas 
Consultants and the salaries of the three 
Americans. The British Government will 
meet all other costs of the project. 
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Netherlands’ Use of ERP 
“Counterpart Funds” Should 
Greatly Benefit Country 


The first use of Marshall Plan counterpart 
funds in the Netherlands was announced in 
Washington and at The Hague July 13 by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration with 
the release of 240,000,000 guilders, about $91,- 
000,000, for housing construction, agricul- 
tural development, and reclamation of land 
in the Zuider Zee. 

The guilder funds, which are accumulated 
by the Netherlands Government in amount 
equal to U. S. dollar grants as Dutch citizens 
pay for goods and services provided by the 
Marshall Plan, will finance projects begun 
by the Netherlands under its 1948 budget. 

Of the $91,000,000 (guilder equivalent) re- 
leased, $70,000,000 has been earmarked for 
the rebuilding of housing for industrial 
workers in the war-devastated areas of Lim- 
burg, Walcheren, and De Betuwe and the 
cities of Rotterdam, Arnhem, and Nijmegen; 
$11,000,000 has been earmarked for reclama- 
tion of land in the Zuider Zee; $6,000,000 for 
development of agricultural resources, in- 
cluding draining of land; and $4,000,000 for 
the improvement of farming methods on the 
Isle of Walcheren. 

The Dutch Government, which has been 
wresting land from the sea for centuries, calls 
the Zuider Zee project tne “most spectacular 
work” it has ever embarked upon. About 
120,000 acres of farm land would be added 
to the Netherlands land area. By construc- 
ing new “polders’”—areas of land reclaimed 
from the sea—the Dutch expect to diminish 
the need for importing foodstuffs from hard- 
currency areas. Increasing the land area of 
the Netherlands also will help to ease the 
problem caused by the rapidly growing pop- 
ulation. 

Farm land on the Isle of Walcheren figured 
prominently in World War II when the Allies 
ordered it flooded because it was a strategic 
point held by the Germans. Walcheren, the 
Dutch say, has made an amazing comeback 
since the war. Its fields, flooded by salt 
water, have been drained, and its land is 
producing again. The new project there is 
expected to increase the level of efficiency in 
the use of the land. . 

As to the housing program, in conjunction 
with labor and industrial associations the 
Netherlands gives priority for the rental or 
purchase of these houses to workers with 
highest efficiency performance and longest 
term of service. The Dutch estimate that 
they must construct between 60,000 and 70,- 
000 houses a year for the next 10 to 15 years. 

According to plans agreed upon by ECA 
and the Dutch Government, the money be- 
ing released now will be used for reducing 
the amount of borrowing which otherwise 
would have been necessary, rather than for 
increasing expenditures or adding new proj- 
ects beyond those already budgeted. 

As of May 31 of this year, the Netherlands’ 
counterpart fund was approximately the 
equivalent of $131,600,000. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the fund, or about $125,000,000, is 
specifically earmarked for reconstruction 
projects or monetary stabilization measures 
in the Netherlands. The other 5 percent is 
used for administrative expenses of the U. S. 
mission or for the purChase of materials in 
short supply in the United States. 





A factory for agricultural machinery at 
Adapazari, near Istanbul, Turkey, will be 
expanded to produce large quantities of 
equipment suited to the needs of farmers 
with modest acreages. This measure will 
make it possible to allocate to the bigger 
farms the heavier types of mechanized 
equipment now being received under the 
Marshall Plan. 
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Foreign Service Officer 
ELIZABETH HUMES 


Elizabeth Humes, Second Secretary and 
Consul at Lisbon, has been serving at Lisbon 
since July 1942. She was first assigned as 
Second Secretary and in January 1943 was 
assigned the addi- 
tional duties as 
Consul. 

Born in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, 
Miss Humes was 
graduated from 
Ennis (Texas) 
High School and 
then attended pri- 
vate schools in 


Lausanne (Swit- 
zerland), Munich 
(Germany), and 
Florence, (Italy). 





She served with 
the American Red 
Cross in France in 
1918-19, and then 
joined the Foreign 
Service of the Department of Commerce. In 
1920-27 she was secretary to Commercial 
Attachés and Trade Commissioners in 
Europe. Subsequently, she was’ Trade 
Commissioner in Rome, Paris, London, and 
Copenhagen. 

When the Foreign Service of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was merged with the 
Foreign Service of the United States in July 
1939, Miss Humes was commissioned a For- 
Service officer. She was Consul and Second 
Secretary at Copenhagen before being 
assigned to her present post. 


Miss Humes 





Radio-Frequency Regional 
Assignment Plan Adopted 


A radio-frequency regional assignment 
plan for the entire Western Hemisphere was 
adopted at the joint meeting of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union Region 
II and the Fourth Inter-American Radio 
Conference, which ended in Washington July 
9, 1949. This is the first complete radio- 
frequency assignment plan under the pro- 
visions of the international radio regulations 
of Atlantic City, 1947, for any region of the 
world, and its adoption is regarded as an 
important step forward in world-wide ef- 
forts, under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union, to effect 
an orderly registration and utilization of 
frequencies throughout the radio spectrum, 

The conference also adopted a strong dec- 
laration of principles on freedom of informa- 
tion in the American Region. Representa- 
tives of 24 nations participated in this con- 
ference, which has been under way since 
March 15. All delegations signed the Inter- 
American Radio Agreement, Report on Fre- 
quency Allotment for the Aeronautical Mo- 
bile Service, and a Resolution with respect 
to the Preparation of National Station Lists 
at the final plenary session July 9, 1949. 

The Western Hemisphere plan covers as- 
signments to bands of services including 
aeronautical, maritime mobile, standard- 
band broadcasting, tropical broadcasting, 
and amateur services in the portion of the 
radio spectrum from 10 to 4000 kes. It is 
based on allocations made at the Atlantic 
City Telecommunication Conferences in 
1947, where over-all frequency assignments 
were made for the three regions of the 
world—covering Europe, the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and the Asia-Australasian area. The 
Region II phase of the conference was one 
of a series of regional conferences provided 





for at the Atlantic City meetings to formu. 
late a plan of frequency assignments for all 
users of the radio spectrum in the Amer 

region. The plan it has completed wil] form 
the basis for incorporating American-region 
frequency requirements in the new Interna. 
tional Frequency List to be prepared by the 
International Telecommunication Union 





at 
a Special Administrative Conference sched. 


uled to be convened in Geneva in October [ 
The Fourth Inter-American Radio Confer, | ‘Sam 
ence continued the series of inter-American 

specialized conferences on this subject initj. 

ated at Habana in 1937. 

Strong emphasis was placed on the prin. 
ciples of freedom of information in the 
American Region. The conference adopted | ' 
resolutions covering the interchange and 
retransmission of radio broadcast programs >». 
and reaffirmed the Rio resolution on lj 
of information in radio communications, 4 
resolution urging liberalization of regula. 
tions for transmission of news for press wag 
referred to the next Inter-American confer. 
ence for further study. One of these resolu. 
tions strongly appealed to the administra. 
tions and broadcasting organizations of the 
American nations, as a contribution to the 
culture and solidarity between their peoples, 
to adopt the necessary and appropriate 
measures to intensify as soon as possible the 
exchange and retransmission of cultural 
broadcasting programs and program mate. 
rials of an artistic, educational, scientific, 
historical, and informative nature of both 
national and international interest. Mem. 
ber states were urged to promulgate the ~ 
necessary measures to extend freedom of rae 
dio expression similar to freedom enjoyed by” 
the press. 

The adoption of an aeronautical frequency 
allotment plan for the exclusive HF aero. 
nautical mobile frequencies was gen 
regarded as a major accomplishment of the 
conference. It is a significant step leading 
toward improved safety of human life ig © 
aircraft, says the United States Department 
of State. The International Civil Aviation 
Organization collaborated in its preparation, © 
The plan will be sent to the second session 
of the International Administrative Aero. 
nautical Radio Conference, which is to meet 
in Geneva on August 1, 1949, to consider a 
world-wide aeronautical radio-frequency 
plan. The first meeting of this group last 
summer had to be recessed to permit further 
work within the International Telecomm. 
nication Union regions in determining thelr ” 
specific frequency requirements, In the7 
meantime, the International Civil Aviation © 
Organization has coordinated the plan” 
adopted for the Western Hemisphere (Intéf+ ~ 
national Telecommunication Union Region © 
II) with similar plans prepared by different 
regional conferences in the Eastern Heme. 
sphere. It will be represented at Geneva 
where the final coordination will be made, 

Inasmuch as the next world-wide tele. 
communication conference is to be held in 
Buenos Aires in 1952, it was decided, upon 
the invitation of the Government of Uru- 
guay, that the Fifth Inter-American Radio 
Conference will be convened in Montevideo 
15 days after the adjournment of the Buenos 
Aires meeting. 
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Nearly 50,000 acres of land are to be 
brought under jute cultivation in the United 
Provinces (India) by the end of 1952, the 
India Information Services say. Of this, over 
15,000 acres have already been planted. The 
area considered most suitable for Jute pro- 
duction in the Province is the sub-moun- 
tainous tract along the foot of the Himalayas 
which remains water-logged for 9 months in 
a year. The Provincial government proposes 
to set up a jute experimental farm soon. 
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